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AN INTERESTING LETTER SAID... 


“Why in Heaven Dont You 


Speak Out on Inflation?” 


I have received a number of 
letters from men and women who 
are concerned about inflation. One 
A. T. & T: share owner asked, “Why 
in heaven don’t you speak out on 
this subject?” 


The letter went on to say, “If you 
would alert the 1,625,000 share own- 
ers and 700,000 employees to the 
facts about inflation, they would 
help spread the news.” 


I warmly agree that it is essential 
to alert more people to the dangers 
of inflation and we in the Bell Sys- 
tem are speaking up and speaking 
out at every opportunity. 





In recent articles and bulletins to 
employees, the Bell System Com- 
panies have discussed the threat 
which inflation poses to the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar and to sav- 
ings, insurance, and pensions. 


At the annual meeting of A. T. & T. 
share owners I pointed out that in- 
flation has been a tough problem in 
the telephone business. But we have 
not just talked about the problem — 
we have developed more efficient 
equipment and introduced many 
economies of operation. It is worth 
noting that the price of telephone 
service has generally gone up less 
since World War II than most other 
things. 

But we know that the forces of 
inflation are far too widespread and 
powerful for any one individual or 
business to stem them singlehanded. 
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This brings me to the question 
that I believe so many are asking. 
“How can I help?” In these ways, 
it seems to me: 


By giving spoken and written sup- 
port to those who are working for a 
strong, sound, and stable dollar. 


By opposing unreasonable de- 
mands, excessive spending, and 
schemes that add fuel to the infla- 
tionary fire. 


Your friends and associates, and 
especially your representatives in 
Congress, are entitled to your con- 
structive views. 

For our part, we will continue to 
fight inflation by pushing research 
hard and effecting economies in our 
business. And by speaking out against 
this threat to the people and the 
country. 


Fre .agp-S— 


FREDERICK R. KAPPEL, PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TAB CARD HOLDERS 


Users report fewer mistakes with 
these plastic holders which can be 
attached to products conveyor belts, 
bins, tote boxes, containers, shelv- 
ing, etc., to implement production 
control, inventory control, invoic- 
ing and other punched card systems. 
Beemak holders have withstood 
hard usage for seven years, and are 
made in two styles with choice of 





Tab Card Holders in place 
on shelving, with metal clips. 





Tab Card Desk Files. Available 
for Vertical or Horizontal filing. 
Includes identification slide strip. 


three types of metal clips for attach- 
ment in any manner. Made in ivory, 
red, green, blue, yellow and black 
for color coding as well as high 
visibility in certain areas. Keeping 
correct tab cards at source of record 
data provides better control and 
faster handling of all merchandise. 


Complimentary samples of Beemak 


Tabulating Card Holders will be 
sent on request on your letterhead. 


BEEMAK PLASTICS 


7424 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles 46, California 
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~ EpiTor’s CORNER 


HE National Industrial Confer- 

ence Board has confirmed some- 
thing that many of us here have 
observed: The very top executives 
of a company are turning their 
personal attention to certain phases 
of office management. 

An NICB study of 114 companies 
of many types and sizes, that have 
had varying degrees of involvement 
with electronic data processing, 
disclosed that company presidents 
—and in some cases boards of 
directors—have found they must 
take an active part in their com- 
puter programs. They do this be- 
cause the investment can be sub- 
stantial; methods of control can be 
affected; and changes may have to 
be made in company policies, prac- 
tices, and organization. 


Six Questions 


Before undertaking an electronic 
data-processing program, the man- 
agements of the 114 companies 
apply the same yardsticks used to 
evaluate any other request for a 
large outlay of money: 

1. What will we gain from it? 

2. Are the benefits worth the 
cost? 

3. How soon will our investment 
be paid back? 

4. Is this venture feasible? 

5. Could we do the job as well or 
cheaper another way? 

6. How have other companies 
fared? 


According to the NICB findings, 
most of the companies favor a do- 
it-yourself approach to computer 
planning. But they do recognize 
that important contributions can be 
made by outsiders—consultants, 
computer manufacturers, and pub- 
lic accountants. These specialists 
can audit company thinking and 
present specialized advice; but the 
companies believe that lack of 
knowledge concerning their organi- 
zation, systems, and objectives 
limits the usefulness of outsiders. 

Experience of top executives of 
the 114 companies indicates that 
once the decision is made to investi- 





gate use of computers, they have 
three principal duties to perform: 


1. Establish the basic goals of 
the program and set down the 
policies necessary to attain them. 

2. Develop an organization ca- 
pable of making a sound investiga- 
tion, see that responsibilities are 
properly delegated, and assure that 
adequate guidance and co-ordina- 
tion are provided. 

3. Engage or authorize such 
outside assistance as is deemed de- 
sirable. 


It’s an interesting report, and 
made particularly encouraging 
reading for the staff of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, for reasons that will be 
plain to all who read the paragraph 
on our masthead defining the maga- 
zine’s mission. 

Another reason the NICB report 
received close reading here is that 
we have just commissioned a 
specialist in electronic data process- 
ing to write an article for our 
October issue. He will de a com- 
plete analysis of computers, con- 
centrating on those most adaptable 
to the needs and possibilities of 
smaller companies. It will be im- 
partial, detailed, and will help you 
answer the six “yardstick ques- 
tions.” 


Possibilities, Not Problems 


There is still some resistance to 
office automation, especially among 
smaller companies, arising from 
misgivings and misinformation 
about its cost, complexity, and 
impact on personnel and current 
practices. True, some companies 
have been disappointed. But gener- 
ally this was caused by incomplete 
planning and poor operating. Such 
is the potential value of EDP in 
better and quicker data for man- 
agement, and in better control that 
it should be thoroughly studied. 

Why did the top officers of those 
114 companies get into the EDP 
act? Primarily and principally be- 
cause they were attracted by its 
possibilities, not because they were 
alarmed by its problems. 


Charles 2 Sonar 
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Dry, Positive Prints, Ready for Immediate Use, at 
Only a Fraction of Former Reproduction Costs! 


Push a button on a XeroX® Copyflo® 
printer, and dry, positive copies emerge 
in seconds, ready for immediate use. 


Costs are dramatically reduced. Xe- 
rographic copies of engineering draw- 
ings are so inexpensive that in many 
plants engineers are urged to discard 
them rather than re-file. 

You can copy up to 1,200 different 
drawings an hour with a Copyfio print- 
er. Copies may be on ordinary paper, 
vellum, or offset paper masters . . . And 
the quality is superb—precisely like the 
original—because xerography copies 
the quality, too. 

If your need is to copy hundreds... 
or thousands . . . of different documents 
daily, look to automatic xerography for 
the happy solution. Copyfio printers 
enlarge, reduce, or copy size to size- 
can automatically turn out copies as 
rapidly as 20 linear feet a minute. 


Copyfilo printers offer the fastest, 
most flexible, most economical way to 
get sharp, black-on-white copies from 
original documents of all kinds or from 
microfilm. For complete details, writé 
for booklet X-287, Hatom XERox 
Inc., 59-91X Haloid St., Rochester 3, 
N. Y. Branch offices in principal U. S. 
and Canadian cities. Overseas: Rank- 
Xerox Ltd., London. 


HALOID 
XEROX 
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One Vari-Typist 
and one machine can 
supply the type... 
attractively professional 
looking, as in the 
copy you are now reading 
..-for any method of 
printing or duplicating. 
Type fonts, in all 
the popular styles and 
sizes, are instantly 
changeable and automati- 
cally spaced. Savings 
are enormous. 





Looks like 
a typewriter... 
Writes like printing. 








A FEW STYLES 
A FEW USES 


° 
FORMS 
Bulletins 
Reports 
Charts 
Literature 
Booklets 
Magazines 
LISTINGS 
Manuals 
Catalogs 
Price Lists 
PARTS LISTS 
Drafting 


Instructions 
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LETTERS °™ REaDERS 


Profits of Sharing 


I read with a great deal of interest 
“The Editor’s Corner” in your June 
issue and your very kind comments 
about our public relations policy. 

I think your emphasis on the need 
for businessmen to share their find- 
ings makes a very important point. 
For each company to work alone, 
without access to the available fund 
of knowledge, would be as wasteful 
as to expect an individual to discover 
for himself whether the world is 
round or flat. 

At Bell & Howell we have learned 
much, solved many problems through 
the advice and example of others. In 
so benefiting, we cannot but feel that 
we, in turn, have an obligation to 
share our experiences. As industry 
becomes better managed and more 
responsive to the needs and desires 
of its customers, shareowners, and 
employees, a great deal of credit for 
this progress belongs to publications 
such as AMERICAN BUSINESS, which 
serve as the media for the sharing 
of experience.—C. H. Percy, Presi- 
dent, Bell & Howell Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Gracious words from a business statesman 
who is so frequently right that he well may 
be president. 


Systems Procedures 


I understand you provide reprints 
of articles published in your maga- 
zine. If so, I would appreciate receiv- 
ing copies of the articles on systems 
procedures published in your June, 
July, August 1958 issues.—Davip E. 
SIMMS, manager, systems advisory 
service, Systems Equipment Ltd., 
415 Muley Ave., Winnipeg 13, Man., 
Canada. 


Advantages of Zoning 


Thank you for the article on page 
22 of June issue in which you ex- 
plained the advantages of using postal 
zone numbers on addresses and in 
which you also listed the 106 cities 
with zone numbers. 

Your interest and exceptional co- 
operation in telling your subscribers 
the important “Postal Zone” story is 
appreciated by the entire postal 
family. 

As you may know, we in Chicago 
have one of the most intensive and 
extensive zoning programs in the 
Nation. Last year our personnel put 


| zone numbers on more than 30 million 


addresses on our patrons’ mailing 
lists and so forth. From the reports 
I have received we will zone more 
addresses this year. 

Thank you again for your helping 
hand.—CarL A. SCHROEDER, Post- 
master, Chicago, Ill. 

Zone numbers on mail speed delivery 
while reducing the strain on the postal system. 


Switchboard Courtesy 


On page 40 of your June issue I 
noticed J. Tyson Lee’s article “How 
Sounds Your Corporate Echo?” 

We listened, and then did some- 
thing about it. 

As a matter of fact it started in 
quite another way, because for a long, 
long time our company has been 
complimented for the tact, efficiency, 
and pleasant manners of our switch- 
board-receptionist. 

Here are some telephone switch- 
board signs, which can be used inter- 
changeably on switchboards: 


Through this board pass the most 
important callers in the World—our 
customers! 


When these lights are burning—so 
are our customers! 


YOU are our company to our cus- 
tomers! 


If a customer stood before you, how 
long would you remain silent? Your 
light IS our customer! 


Appreciation for a customer's call is 
shown, first, by promptness; and, 
second, by the ‘‘color’’ of your voice. 


Prompt and courteous service to our 
customers starts with YOU. 


Seconds you save on a customer call 
help to prove we're ‘‘on the ball.”’ 


Treat every customer as a VIP, be- 
cause he IS! 

Make “Special Handling’ your regu- 
lar way of handling calls. IT HELPS 
BRING BUSINESS. 


A swift, sweet answer to a customer 
cail, turneth away wrath. 


A customer never forgets your cour- 
teous efforts to save his time. 


These were created by United Busi- 
ness Service and we have reprints on 
8%- by 11-inch sheets that we will be 
happy to furnish to any of your 
readers who want copies.—F. E. 
ScHUCHMAN, President, Homestead 
Valve Manufacturing Company, 
Coraopolis, Pa. 
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How, tu one volume—ALL OF THE 
IDEAS, INFORMATION, PRETESTED 
METHODS YOU NEED TO ANSWER 
ANY OFFICE MANAGEMENT QUESTION! 














$45.00 
The New Dartuell 


OFFICE MANAGER’S 
HANDBOOK 


A complete and practical handbook for office supervisors 


Every office supervisor will find this new handbook a compact and complete office 
management tool. It answers thousands of questions regarding every phase of 
office administration—recruiting and training, job analysis and compensation, 
cost control, office layout, new mechanization procedures, discipline, communica- 
tions, vacations, credit unions—you name it, it’s here. Scores of illustrations 
offer suggestions for bulletins, forms, organization charts, office manuals, and 
much more. 


Carefully compiled and edited by The Dartnell Corporation, the valuable experi- 
ences of other supervisors like yourself are yours to share and profit from. 


1,375 Pages—5 by 8 Inches—Flexible Covers—59 Sections—Illustrated and Indexed 


SOME OF THE QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED IN THIS HANDBOOK 














What are the eight basic steps to cost control? : 
The Dartnell Corporation—Book Dept. 


4664 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


How should | set up and operate a steno pool? 


Can my company afford electronic data proc- 
essing? What can it do for us? Please send a copy of the new OFFICE 


What should be included in a good manual MANAGER'S HANDBOOK. If it doesn't fill 
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or your money back! =| | ci Zone Stote 
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the bill ($15, plus postage), I'll return it 
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of office procedure mt heute So tert os , within 10 days for full credit. 
What compensation are office executives get- : 
ting these days? ’ Bill us [] Check attached 
I 
Can | train office employees to write better , 
letters? How? Name 
In leasing office space, what factors must 
| consider? Tisle 
How can mail costs be lowered? I 
Whot are the requirements of a good systems | Firm 
program? | 
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NEW !—an automation heart “~~ 
for your office! 


Friden’s tape-talking COMPUTYPER® Model 
CTS takes over the big office routines such as 
preparing invoices, sales orders, cost analyses, 
inventory ...does more of these jobs automa- 
tically than ever before! By-product punched 
paper tape provides data from original writing 
to meet all needs without manual re-process- 
ing. Around this key automation unit your firm 
can plan, and expand, your own custom-built 
integrated data system, slash paperwork costs. 
FRIDEN SILVER ANNIVERSARY ¢ 1934-1959 
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Computyper 


Model CTS integrates 
data processing 





Repetitive chores such as invoicing 
constitute a major workload and cost in 
every office. Yet these very chores, the 
volume routines, are the easiest of all to 
handle automatically with a Friden system. 
All Friden equipment is relatively low in 
cost and individual units can be combined to 
meet the special work-flow needs of any type 
office. Start with one Friden unit, then add 
another and another as each pays for itself! 
Friden automation units range from the 
astonishing Tape-Talk machines -— the 
Computyper®, Flexowriter®, Teledata® and 
others of this group —to the brilliant 
Friden Calculator, The Thinking Machine 
of American Business, and Friden 


Natural Way Adding Machines. 


Fide Rew 


Automatic office operation is the Friden function — Call your Friden Man 
or write Friden Inc., San Leandro, California...sales, instruction and 
service throughout U.S. and the world. 


© Friden, Inc. 
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EXPERTS, APPARATUS, AND FADS 
CAN’T REPLACE MANAGEMENT 


By Robert M. King 
President 
Profit Counselors, Inc. 


August 1959 


N the year of George Orwell- 
1984—t he following incident 
takes place in the board room of a 
large, very large, corporation... 
The president, placed at the 
head of an unusual-looking confer- 
ence table, is surrounded by execu- 
tives representing every major 
function in the company. The 
president, a rather impressive fig- 
ure of a machine, is big and rough 
looking with a metallic air of con- 
fidence exuding from his mass. As 
the room quiets, he seemingly ac- 


knowledges the presence of the as- 
sembled electronic elite and signals 
the meeting to order. 

The first impulse heard is that 
of the production v.p. who, on di- 
rective from the chair, quickly out- 
lines present production figures in 
terms of plant capacity and goals. 
The data is electronically sped 
around the table: first, to the v.p.- 
marketing who translates it into 
projected sales figures; then to the 
v.p.-finance, who just as quickly 
projects the information into capi- 
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By swiftly simulating what happens when numerous factors are varied, an 
electronic computer can aid decision-makers. But it can't do the deciding 


tal requirements both short and 
long range; and finally to the con- 
troller, who absorbs it all and then 
feeds it to the president who com- 
pletes the circuit by producing a 
decision. 

Seriously, I doubt that electronic 
management will ever take the 
place of the human decision-mak- 
ing process. But not because it’s 
completely absurd, fantastic fan- 
tasy, or the like. It could happen. 
Look around you now. How many 
decisions, vital decisions, in your 
company are being made by a ma- 
chine, an expert, a group-thinking 
apparatus, or some combination? 
I'd be willing to guess that there 
are many. In my opinion, too 
many. 

Lest this be taken as a blanket 
denunciation of the scientific man- 
agement method per se, allow me 
to qualify my position at the be- 
ginning. From my experience as 
both objective and subjective ob- 
server, a student and practitioner 
of modern management methods, 
I'd be the last one to decry the 
emergence of new tools to combat 
the increasing complexities of 
sound decision-making. But I do 
cry out against the increasing 
trend toward tail wagging dog. 

The manager who continually 
leans on the “expert” for direction 
in making the tough, day-to-day 
decisions he faces is gradually los- 
ing the ability to decide and his 
right to manage. The manager 
who abandons his decision-making 
responsibilities to either the ex- 
pert, machine, or group-thinkers in 
his organization, is deluding him- 
self and quite possibly diluting the 
assets of his company at the same 
time. 

A manager is paid to make deci- 


sions based on judgment. He isn’t 
paid to tally opinions around a 
conference table based on the dem- 
ocratic process, nor rubber stamp 
an “expert’s” opinion on the mar- 
ketability of a new product. Cer- 
tainly, a competent manager will 
use every available resource at his 
disposal in coming to a decision. 
But never will he become subser- 
vient to the tool itself. The com- 
petent manager uses the tool in its 
proper place—a dispenser of neces- 
sary facts needed for a decision, 
never the decision itself. 


The Group Man 


Management’s increasing de- 
pendence on various substitutes for 
thinking is as much a subject for 
serious concern as it now is a sub- 
ject of social criticism. The “yes 
man” middle-management stereo- 
type is being replaced by William 
H. Whyte’s “organization man” 
and Vance Packard’s “‘status-seek- 
er.” The “group man” (my term— 
Same man), _ security-conscious, 
status-conscious and, in many 
cases, unconscious, is slowly and 
surely replacing the American 
Horatio Alger tradition, in fact as 
well as fiction. 

Our new manager type, they tell 
me, is the result of an evolutionary 
process brought about by the 
changing demands of changing in- 
dustry in a changing economy. 

I somehow think that it is the 
other way around. Crediting to or, 
more aptly, blaming the group 
man on the executive development 
program or the college curriculum, 
etc., is a form of self-flattery. If 
anything, the pattern was formed 
to fit the man. 

In his book (Parkinson’s Law, 





Houghton-Mifflin, $3), Professor 
C. Northcote Parkinson demon- 
strates that the number of admin- 
istrative employees in an organiza- 
tion tends to grow and grow with 
no relation whatsoever to the 
needs or performance of the or- 
ganization. He believes that civil- 
service mentality is rapidly 
spreading through private organi- 
zations. I’d say that it was engulf- 
ing corporate management. 


A Case in Point 


A classic case in point comes to 
mind, I cite it here as mute testi- 
mony to the unlikelihood of ever 
repealing Parkinson’s Law. 

This well-established steel fabri- 
cator had gone through a serious 
market decline a few years back 
that, at the time, set management 
wheels spinning. Out of the many 
calculated and desperate moves 
made by the firm, the pet manage- 
ment project became its crash 
new-product development pro- 
gram. As this was the company’s 
first attempt at research and de- 
velopment, a well-known industrial 
design engineer was appointed to 
direct the project. The program 
was launched by the chief execu- 
tive with an inspiring talk that 
left no doubt in anyone’s mind of 
the importance attached to its 
success. 

After the usual organization-de- 
velopment pains that affect all 
new-born projects, it was decided 
to pursue four different new-prod- 
uct possibilities. Four separate 
project groups were set up with a 
project leader at the head of each 
group reporting to the director. 
Project results were reported by 
the director to a special commit- 
tee presided over by the president. 
The eventual results of the hectic 
and frenzied efforts of the group 
turned out to be nil. The one prod- 
uct finally marketed was soon 
shelved after a mediocre sales per- 
formance. 

The failure of the crash pro- 
gram, however, is not the story’s 
vital point. Soon after launching 
of the desperation “save the com- 
pany” program, the industry made 
a rapid recovery and the firm’s es- 
tablished line of products made a 
strong sales comeback. The new, 
exciting, and dynamic R&D pro- 
gram then began to lose the or- 
ganizational status it had com- 
manded. The president, preoccu- 
pied with other problems, no long- 
er found time to preside over the 
weekly meetings. He delegated this 
assignment to a _v.p. originally 
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brought into the company to man- 
age the division that was to pro- 
duce the ill-fated new product. 
(Splendid example of bureaucracy 
in action.) The R&D program it- 
self was thought too important to 
scrap. As the president said before 
a stockholder group: “The future 
of National Widgets is solidly 
based on our research and develop- 
ment program.” 

Five years later, our firm was 
called in to study the firm’s or- 
ganization alignment as a result of 
the forthcoming retirement of the 
president. One of the areas that 
came under our analysis was the 
forgotten R&D program. The only 
tangible products we could find 
that were produced in five years 
were a line of new-product proto- 
types, none of which ever saw the 
light of market; voluminous re- 
ports on these and other potential 
new products; and an equally doc- 
umented record of the weekly com- 
mittee proceedings. 

Our conclusions boiled down 
simply to this—management had 
not only been paying lip service to 
the importance of R&D, it had 
been spending sorely needed capi- 
tal on a program it never seriously 
considered to be anything more 
than a crisis panacea. 


Another Management Fad 


The current trend toward more 
and more bureaucracy in manage- 
ment is scored here on two major 
counts. First, as in our case in 
point, it allows management to 
play games with current manage- 
ment fads. In National Widgets’ 
case, research and development 
was too important a function to 
become an ego toy of the presi- 
dent. And here we strike at a con- 
temporary danger. When a com- 
pany jumps into whatever the cur- 
rent and popular management de- 
velopment is, for the sake of vogue 
and not significant application, it 
not only plays an expensive game 
but very often runs the risk of 
damaging the existing organiza- 
tional facilities. 

Office automation has become 
another corporate snob symbol. 
Too many companies have under- 
taken such programs because the 
president and other top officers 
want to keep up with their country- 
club cronies who have been brag- 
ging about their automated offices. 
The company that replaces six cost 
clerks with the newest and most 
efficient electronic data-processing 
equipment, able to produce twice 
as much cost information in half 
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the time, can easily rationalize the 
decision. They’re automated. They 
have cut indirect labor costs. But 
whether or not the return on capi- 
tal investment justified the deci- 
sion is a matter too often for ego 
subjugation. 

The second danger in bureau- 
cratic management, and the more 
frightening one, is that it creates 
the perfect climate that insures 
the propagation of its species— 
the group man. This thesis needs 
no amplification here. William 
Whyte, in The Organization Man, 
and others have fairly well docu- 
mented the case. But it does strike 
me as ironic that at a time when 
senior executives so deplore the 
lack of competent managers com- 
ing along, they not only do noth- 
ing about it, they set up the or- 
ganizational molds that guarantee 
future generations of subservient, 
dependent managers! 

It’s my contention that mediocre 
management is a product of our 
present spoon-fed culture and not 
of the organization. However, the 
unassailable fact remains—the or- 
ganization is not only encourag- 
ing mediocrity via its influence on 
educational and social forces but 
fostering it in its organizations by 
acquiescing to the pattern. 

The result of our mediocre man- 
agement mold has not yet reached 
the point where we can evaluate 
its impact on corporate leadership. 
For the most part, industry is still 
being led by the strong, resolute, 
decision-making autocratic man- 
agement type that built American 
industry; winning for its products 
and know-how the admiration and 
patronage of the world. The Henry 
Fords and Cyrus McCormicks have 
been replaced by perhaps a more 
sophisticated but certainly no-less- 
resolute type of manager. But who 
is behind the present-day Cor- 
diners, Romneys, and Mitchells? 
What kind of manager will we 
produce 25 years hence? If we look 
for the answer in the obvious 
places—middle management, lower 
management, and the college class- 
rooms—we find the disconcerting 
answer: the group man. 

In middle management we too 
often find the complacent execu- 
tive who is willing to settle for as 
much of the rewards and as little 
of the responsibility as possible. 
Below him we find the executive- 
development-course graduate who 
is so security conditioned it is diffi- 
cult to conceive of him acting re- 
sponsible, much less accepting re- 
sponsibility. If 1984 doesn’t pro- 
duce Orwell’s big-brother manage- 
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ment counterpart to fill the vacu- 
um, industry will have to develop 
its present human relations pro- 
gram to a tremendous degree just 
to suckle its young. 

It would seem, to this observer at 
least, that the ability to think, a 
prime requisite in decision-making, 
is now considered so rare an oc- 
currence in management that it no 
longer can be entrusted to the in- 
dividual; it must be assigned to the 
group. Management’s tendency to 
lean on pseudo decision-making 
props, be it brainstorming session, 
psychological testing, motivational 
research or—for that matter, the 
management consultant—as_ the 
answer to decision responsibilities 
is increasing. 

Some of the props I’ve seen man- 
agement use to rationalize bad 
decisions would be funny if they 
were not individually so pathetic 
and of such portent. The manufac- 
turer who rationalizes his part in 
a decision to market an ill-con- 





A camel is an animal that looks like 
it was put together by a committee. 
This's what a committee looks like 


ceived product on the basis of an 
expert or committee is not com- 
petent enough to manage his own 
checking account, much less a 
company. 


Power of Positive Management 


The last decade has been one of * 
tremendous change for American 
industry. We've seen big companies 
grow bigger via merger, diversifi- 
cation, and acquisition. This trend, 
coupled with vast changes in tech- 
nology, marketing, and product, 
have brought about what amounts 
to a time-capsuled evolution in 
management—both method and 
man. The methods have, on the 
whole, kept pace with the rapid 
advance. The man, I'm afraid, has 
been overwhelmed. 

One answer to the complexity of 
modern management has _ taken 
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This list is representative of current weaknesses in 
management thinking. It is a possible approach in 
changing passive management into positive manage- 
ment. 


1. 


Make your own decisions. Don't be a leaner. Keep the 
expert, machine, and committee in its proper place—as 
a dispenser of the necessary facts needed for a decision. 
Don't let the age of the expert turn into an age of apa- 
thetic managers. Your job is decision-making. Do it. 


Stop blaming Uncle Sam for your troubles. Using the in- 
come tax laws, reciprocal trade agreements, etc., as 
scapegoats, isn't going to solve your problems. Blaming 
Washington for problems can become as dangerous a 
form of rationalization as looking to Washington for 
solutions. 


Stop trying to solve problems via human relations and 
start solving them as a manager. The goody-goody ap- 
proach isn't going to improve relations with anyone. You 
can't be all things to all people at the same time. Stop 
trying. If the stockholders don't get their dividends be- 
cause you were a little too generous with the union in 
signing that last contract, you may find you did neither 
the employee nor yourself any good. 


. Stop playing follow-the-leader. Your company is differ- 


ent, regardless of the competition in your industry. At 
least it had better be if you want it to survive. Concentrate 
your efforts on making it different via better product, bet- 
ter service, better something. Imitation may be the sin- 
cerest form of flattery but more often the inevitable result 
of management's mental poverty. 


. Don't be in awe of statistics or you may wind up as one. 


Industry averages, ratios, forecasts, etc., are only as 
good or as bad as you make them. The business climate 
is never pre-ordained by what comes out of a machine 
or, for that matter, an expert. Remember the recession. 


. Don't play games with current management fads. They 


can be expensive toys. Automation, operations research, 
etc., may be just what you need; and then again they 
may not. Go easy. Look for and use new ideas in thinking 
but only in the amount your operation can absorb. 


. Stop playing Freud. If you're using the latest personality- 


testing techniques to make up your mind on who is or is 
not a potential manager, take them yourself. After the 
shock of finding out the effect your childhood has had on 
your managerial ability, you'll quickly give up the yen to 
manage other lives and start managing your business. 


. Preach less—practice more. Stop making speeches on 


business’ need for well-rounded graduates while your 
own recruiters are out on campus demanding more 
specialists. 





hold that in concept is both sound 
and bold—The Professional Man- 
ager and Decentralization. Com- 
panies like General Electric, Gen- 
eral Motors, Du Pont, and H. K. 
Porter have had great success with 
varying versions. But, like most 
every major management-develop- 
ment break-through, the initial 
successes of industry leaders are 
not necessarily guaranteed to 
lesser and more cautious followers 
who remain eager to play follow- 
the-leader, 

Professional managers, men who 
have the ability and competence to 
run separate divisions via the dele- 
gation of responsibility and au- 
thority, are, of course, not that 
easy to come by. Neither are the 
chief executive officers who can 
either spot a good man or leave 
one alone when he has him. But 
because the concept proved suc- 
cessful for the originators and in- 
novators, the panacea packagers 
started peddling it as the end. 

The result for many “company- 
come-latelies” has been chaotic. 
Finding either their local man- 
agers not competent enough to ac- 
cept the responsibility, or operat- 
ing management not willing to 
give it, many companies set up 
unique compromises, Decentralized 
in theory, they protect+the man- 
ager from decision-making strain 
by tighter and even more bureau- 
cratic centralized control. They 
wind up with all the disadvantages 
of both centralization and decen- 
tralization and very few of the ad- 
vantages. 


The Challenge 


The challenge of positive man- 
agement is squarely placed in the 
lap of current industry leaders. If 
they continue to pay lip service to 
the ideal of the self-reliant deci- 
sion-making manager in speeches 
and, at the same time, allow their 
companies to become the breeding 
ground for the group man, they, 
according to the management prin- 
ciples they subscribe to, share the 
responsibility and should be held 
accountable, 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR: Mr. King 
is a management consultant, 
thus well-positioned to observe 
any growing dependence of 
American managers, and well- 
armed with special authority to 
decry the tendency. END 
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ROSE is still only a rose, but 
a modern package is more 
than a package. 

It frequently must also serve as 
a silent yet persuasive salesman. 
Even its packaging functions have 
expanded and become increasingly 
important. Many food products, for 
example, contain “built-in” maid 
services beloved by housewives. 
These precooked, prepeeled, pre- 
mixed foods have put new demands: 
on the container. 

The revolution in retailing and in 
consumer wants has not been the 
only major influence on packages. 
There is a continuing revolution in 
the technology of packaging ma- 
terials and packaging machinery. 

No wonder the trade literature 
on packing and consumer goods is 
so full of cliches about the im- 
portance of packaging in the mar- 
keting of consumer goods. A brief 
review of some of the statistical 
background will document the im- 
portance of this development and 
make it more understandable. 

As shown graphically in Figure 
1, packaging has grown rapidly in 
the United States in the past 20 
years. The category, “All Packag- 
ing,” is the value at the manufac- 
turer’s level of packaging material 
plus packaging machinery. Packag- 
ing grew faster than Gross National 
Product between the Census of 
Manufactures 1939, 1947, and 1954, 
but estimated values for 1955, 1956, 
and 1957 indicate that packaging 
and GNP are now about paralleling 
one another. If we add to the $9 
billion worth of materials, and if 
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Development 


that sells 


we add to the value of packaging 
materials and packaging machin- 
ery, the estimated value added in 
packaging operations, we reach the 
magic figure of $12 to $15 billion 
so often quoted as the total annual 
value of packaging. Materials them- 
selves are valued at the manufac- 
turer’s level at around $9 billion. 
The value of packaging materials 
for the direct packaging of con- 
sumer goods is about twice the 
value of the materials used for 
shipping containers and industrial 
goods packages. Consumer-goods 
packaging is the important part of 
this market from the marketing 
man’s point of view, even though 
shipping containers, such as cor- 
rugated boxes, can contribute to 
merchandising in a minor way. 


What Caused the Boom 


As was reported in the opening 
paragraphs, the rapid growth of 
packaging has been largely stimu- 
lated by the changing character 
of consumer goods and new meth- 
ods of merchandising them. Con- 
sumers have demanded goods with 
improved sanitation and conven- 
ience in use, and the result of these 
demands has been a great pro- 
liferation of consumer products- 
many of them upgraded, highly 
processed forms of products that 
we used to prepare from staples 
in the home. 

An obvious example is the great 
variety of prepared mixes now 
available for all kinds of baked 
goods and soups. These upgraded 
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products generally require more 
protection than their predecessors ; 
but more importantly, there are 
so many of them that they place 
an increased cost burden on re- 
tailers. Accompanying his increas- 
ing inventory problem, the retailer 
has been subjected to substantial 
wage increases. The result of these 
two factors has been a squeeze on 
retail profit margins; and the 
answer, in the food field primarily 
to date, has been self-service selling. 
Obviously, in this type of selling, 
the package must tell much of the 
story that formerly could be com- 
municated by the retail clerk. 
Still another factor tending to 
increase the use of packaging as 
a merchandising force has been the 
increasing emphasis on brand pro- 
motion by manufacturers. This has 
been made possible by improve- 
ments in mass communications by 
radio, newspapers, and magazines, 
and most recently by television. 
Brand promotion only pays off at 


the retail level if the promoted *' 


brand stands out from among its 
competitors. 

The result of these forces has 
been a great emphasis on packages 
that not only protect better but 
merchandise as well—and it is this 
emphasis that has led to the growth 
of packaging. 

Figure 1 gives some evidence 
that the major growth in packaging 
has been in merchandising-type 
packaging materials. The line 
“Converted Flexible Packaging”’ 
includes most of the cellophane, 
polyethylene, and other plastic 
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films, and aluminum foil used as 
packaging materials. 
terials, because of their transpar- 
ency and/or surface effects, have 
considerable merchandising appeal 
as well as, to be sure, considerable 
protective value. Since 1947, Con- 
verted Flexible Packaging has 
grown at a much faster rate than 
GNP and “All Packaging,” and is 
continuing to do so, 


Importance of Food Field 


The big boom in packaging has 
occurred in the food field—75 per- 
cent of all packaging materials are 
used for food products. This is not 
surprising because the bulk of con- 
sumer expenditures, other than for 
shelter, go for food, and the house- 
wife has been easily persuaded to 
pay for convenience in food prod- 
ucts because of savings in prepara- 
tion and cleanup time. 

The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture made some tests to deter- 
mine the extra cost of convenience 
of foods to the housewife. Pairs of 
identical meals were prepared, one 
of each pair starting with semi- 
prepared and prepared foods, and 
the other with staples. The time 
of preparation and cost were noted 
for each pair of meals, and it 
turned out that the housewife using 
prepared foods paid about 46 cents 
for each hour she saved. There are 
few housewives who do not consider 
the extra cost of convenience an 
excellent bargain. 

The merchandising revolution is 
spreading rapidly to other fields. 
Studies made of retail drugstores 
have revealed that drugstores have 
been losing their share of the mar- 
ket for many important consumer 
products, and have also been ex- 
periencing rising labor costs. This 
double squeeze on profits can ap- 
parently only be alleviated by in- 
creasing the amount of self-service 
selling in the drugstore. A group 
of drugstores which converted to 
self-service experienced a 30 per- 
cent increase in sales volume with 
no increase in labor costs, and the 
extra gross profit margin went to 
net profit. The same kind of story 
can be told for hardware, variety, 
and even. department and some 
specialty stores. More self-service 
is coming, and with it a greater 
requirement for merchandising 
packaging. 


The Functions of Packaging 


What are the requirements a 
package is expected to fulfill, and 
how does marketing help determine 
how they will be fulfilled? 
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These ma- .. 


Requirements can be grouped 
broadly into three important cate- 
gories: protection, merchandising, 
and cost. These are named in order 
of importance. Obviously, there 
must be assurance that the goods 
are adequately protected; secondly, 
in this day of self-service selling, 
there must be assurance that your 
package will tell its own story 
adequately on the retail shelf; 
thirdly, after coverage of the other 
two considerations, cost must be 
taken into account. In many cases, 
it has been found that if an out- 
standing merchandising package 
has been selected, its cost can be 
higher than was originally thought 
possible. 

A profile device can be worked 
out to demonstrate the properties 
of flexible packaging materials— 
for example, cellophane. As shown 
in Figure 2, a profile device can 
also be developed to demonstrate 
a consumer-goods requirement, in 
this case fresh meat, for a package. 
The objective of the profile is to 
permit the layman to compare the 
requirements of any given market 
with the properties of a great many 
different packaging materials in 
pictorial form. 

The packaging expert will not 
require the profile device because, 
when he has become familiar with 
the requirements of an item to be 
packaged, he can run _ through 
quickly in his head the properties 
of a variety of available packaging 
materials and quickly pick out 
those which are most suitable. Pro- 


files can be drawn for a great many 
packaging materials and for a 
large number of markets. 

Protective aspects are obviously 
of more concern to technical people 
than to marketing people. Market- 
ing is interested only in being sure 
that the product is going to stay 
fresh for the expected period dur- 
ing which it will remain on the 
shelf or in the home. Marketing 
will have to provide information 
which will help establish the pro- 
tective requirements for a package. 
Only marketing can project the 
probable shelf life, and another 
important factor: namely, the han- 
dling and environmental conditions 
likely to be encountered in chan- 
nels of distribution. 

Another factor marketing must 
project to assist in establishing the 
package’s protective requirements 
is the climatic conditions expected 
to be encountered in the market. 
In some cases, different packages 
are used for different climates. 
Obviously, marketing can only pro- 
vide this information if its sales 
forecasts for the product have been 
precisely determined. 


Cellophane’s Role 


The merchandising aspects are 
uniquely the province of market- 
ing. The discovery of the selling 
power of packaging and its exploi- 
tation to their own and their cus- 
tomers’ profit must be credited to 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Du Pont’s sales program for cello- 
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phane was the first for any pack- 
aging material that recognized the 
importance of the package in mer- 
chandising the goods. 

The marketing program was 
highly imaginative. One important 
technique used was to go into re- 
tail stores, pick up samples of 
goods whose appearance was in- 
herently appealing, wrap one 
sample in cellophane, and leave the 
other in the old package, and then 
take both packages to the manu- 
facturer. The sight of the cello- 
phane package seldom failed to 
sell the manufacturer on using it. 
Sales tests were then conducted 
that almost always demonstrated 
that cellophane-packaged goods 
outsold older, less appealing pack- 
ages by a margin more than suffi- 
cient to cover the extra cost of 
the cellophane. 

The number of merchandising 
effects available today in packag- 
ing materials is legion; available 
are clarity, gloss, sparkle, novel 
shape, a variety of printed effects, 
brightness, whiteness, and many 
others. The selection among these 
merchandising effects is made on 
the basis of which is considered 
to give the product the maximum 
appeal on the retail shelf. 


Important Effect 


A most important merchandising 
effect is package shape and size. In 


these days of self-service, shelf 


space is terribly important, and 
with the large number of items 
offered for sale, the supermarkets 
must pick and choose because of 
the limited available shelf space. 
Many packages are designed to 
take up the maximum amount of 
shelf frontage, but others have 
exceeded what supermarket man- 
agement considers an allowable 
limit, and have been superseded by 
competitors with smaller packages. 
The stacking, display, and soiling 
characteristics are also going to be 
important to the distributors and 
retailers. 

Consumer convenience is a mer- 
chandising consideration of prime 
importance. The package must be 
easy to open, a requirement often 
difficult to reconcile with adequate 
protection; and if the item is not 
to be used all at once, the package 
should be easily reclosable. Re- 
usability of the package is desir- 
able with a new package form, but 
not with an old familiar package. 
Polyethylene bags, for instance, 
were once promoted as reusable, 
but today are generally thrown 
away. 
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The Cost Factor 


Cost is going to enter the deci- 
sion-making process at an early 
stage, and marketing must be cer- 
tain that the merchandising aspects 
are adequately covered before a 
cost limit is imposed. The cello- 
phane merchandising campaign 
cited earlier is an example of the 
success of selling merchandising 
packaging despite a cost higher 
than previously paid for existing 
materials. 

In the case of some typical flexi- 
ble package forms, price of un- 
printed film is the first cost, to 
which must be added conversion 
charges for printing and bag-mak- 
ing, and the cost of package forma- 
tion. It is important to remember 
that, although one packaging ma- 
terial might be less expensive than 


finished wrap using polyethylene is 
substantially more expensive. It 
should: be kept in mind, too, that 
these situations change. 

In the case of polyethylene 
versus cellophane, machinery is 
under development that is expected 
to make finished polyethylene pack- 
ages as cheaply as machinery now 
makes cellophane packages. The 
lower cost of polyethylene film will 
reflect the finished package. 

Marketing people should be 
aware of these cost relationships 
between different packaging ma- 
terials. An important cost consid- 
eration is what packaging equip- 
ment is already available in the 
plant. If entirely new packaging 
equipment is necessary to use a 
package which marketing believes 
desirable, it may be overruled on 








another, the converting and pack- cost grounds. END 
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10. Carbon Dioxide Transmission 
Rate 
11. Grease Resistance 


12. Heat Sealing Temperature 
Desired 


13. Slip 

14. Static Accumulation 
15. Stiffness 

16. Clarity 

17. Gloss 








The 17 requirements of packaging for fresh meat are profiled on this chart 
according to intensity of need—low, medium, or high. Common needs have 
been grouped; categories appear along rim. 


aging operations utilizing it may 
result in a higher-cost finished 
package. In the case of cellophane 
and polyethylene overwraps, the 
price of polyethylene film is sub- 
stantially less than that of cello- 
phane film, but the cost of the 
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By 
Clifford B. Reeves 


Vice-President of Public Relations 
Mutual of New York 


HERE have been many defini- 

tions of public relations. Here’s 
the one I like best: “A process of 
finding out what the public likes 
about your business and doing as 
much of that as you can, and find- 
ing out what the public does not 
like about your business and doing 
as little of that as possible.” 

Public relations has also been de- 
fined as “living a good corporate 
life and making certain that you 
get credit for it.” But no matter 
how it is defined, public relations 
is a philosophy of management. It 
is based on a willingness to recog- 
nize the public interest, and to 
operate in line with sound public 
policies, on the theory that what is 
good for the public will generally 
be good for business in the long 
run, Sound public relations also re- 
quires a willingness to operate a 
business under a policy of complete 
public disclosure—recognizing the 
right of the press and the public to 
information about your business. 

In any successful program of 
public relations, it is essential that 
all members of the organization 
take part. Management’s philos- 
ophy of sound public relations, and 
the recognition of its importance, 
must permeate every phase of a 
company’s operations. It is not a 
thing that you can delegate to a 
few people and then forget. Hvery- 
one must live it every day! 


Primary Purpose 


The primary purpose of public 
relations, of course, is to build 
good will for an organization, to 
avoid public misunderstanding or 
criticism, and thus improve the 
climate for successful sales and 
service. So it is not “softheaded- 
ness,” as some critics have said in 
the past; it is “good business.” 
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In a business like life insurance, 
public relations is very important 
to success because continuing serv- 
ice is involved. An individual is 
asked to deposit thousands of dol- 
lars of his hard-earned savings 
with us over a long period of 
time. Then we ask him to entrust 
the financial security of his family 
to us, at a time when he may not 
even be here to check up on our 
performance. The service involved 
may run for a period of 50 years 
or longer. 

Certainly, in such a transaction, 
the buyer must have faith in the 
character, efficiency, and integrity 
of a company. But this is true in 
other businesses as well. Virtually 
every organization has definite op- 
portunities for cultivating good 
customer relationships. 

Many people think of public re- 
lations primarily as a_ publicity 
job. Publicity does, of course, play 
an important part in it, but only 
one part. Any sound job of public 
relations must comprise three 
basic parts: 

First, to determine the public’s 
preferences, 





Second, to adjust operations and 
procedures to meet those prefer- 
ences insofar as it is feasible to do 


so. 
And third, to tell that story of 
improved operation in the public 
interest back to various publics by 
every possible method. 


Suggested Techniques 


Over the years, we at MONY 
have developed a number of tech- 
niques which seem practical for 
our company’s public relations 
program. As operating and office 
management people, you might 
like to consider them when devel- 
oping or expanding your own com- 
pany’s public relations activities. 
1. Employee Attitude 

The first step in developing good 
customer relations is to indoctri- 
nate all employees on the impor- 
tance of good public relations and 
superior service to customers. If 
you first convince them it is im- 
portant, they are more likely to 
give it the attention it deserves. 


2. Internal Communications 
Take a good hard look at inter- 
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of Office Management 


Of all the “publics’’ involved in a company's public 
relations, are there any that deserve better treatment 
than customers and prospective customers? Based on the 
policies of a company well known for its accomplishments 
in the field, this article shows what the office can do 





nal communications in your com- 
pany. People at the operating level 
cannot do a satisfactory job unless 
policy decisions, operating instruc- 
tions, and other necessary infor- 
mation flow down to them in prop- 
er form at the proper time. It is 
one thing to establish sound poli- 
cies, but such policies must be 
clearly understood by the people 
who have to make them work. 

When information and instruc- 
tions have to pass through four or 
five levels of organization, there is 
likely to be serious dilution and 
distortion. It is a little like a par- 
lor game ‘that children play. They 
sit in a semicircle, and the person 
at one end whispers something into 
the ear of the individual next to 
him, It is transmitted from one to 
the other in this way to the end of 
the line; and what the last fellow 
thinks the first fellow said some- 
times turns out to be ludicrous. 
That kind of thing can happen in 
your business, too. 


3. Service Audits 
How do you find out whether 
services to customers are meeting 
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their requirements? The obvious 
answer is: “Ask them.” We are in 
business, after all, primarily to 
please our customers. Yet many 
businesses do not take the trouble 
to consult those customers about 
their views. 

One very simple and effective 
way to get customer reactions is to 
conduct a continuous series of 
“Service Audits.” In my own com- 
pany, we select a particular serv- 
ice each month (for example, 
Change of Beneficiary) and send a 
letter and questionnaire to some 
250 policyholders who requested 
that particular service in the pre- 
ceding 30 days. Thus, while the 
transaction is fresh in their minds, 
we ask them if we performed it 
satisfactorily. 

Did we act promptly enough? 
Were our people courteous and 
helpful? Could the policyholder 
understand the forms we _ sent 
him? Does he have any suggestions 
for improvement of that particular 
service? We try in every way pos- 
sible to elicit comments, criticisms, 
and suggestions that will help us 
improve our services. 
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For example, in conducting an 
audit on the use of a certain form, 
we learned from our own policy- 
holders that they did not under- 
stand the form at all. They 
thought much of the information 
required was unnecessary. 

In reviewing the form, we could 
understand why. It was quickly re- 
vised and tested again. The second 
time there were no objections to it, 
but ... had we not checked up on 
ourselves in the first place, we 
might have gone on creating prob- 
lems rather than good will. 

Each month, we audit a differ- 
ent service. So, we are running a 
continuing audit on the entire serv- 
ice operations of the company. 
Suggestions and criticisms re- 
ceived from _ policyholders and 
other publics are discussed with 
the operating departments _in- 
volved. This has had an important 
influence in improving and speed- 
ing up all of our service opera- 
tions. 


4. Handling of Complaints 


Another way to appraise cus- 
tomers’ attitudes toward your com- 
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pany’s services is to tabulate and 
analyze all complaint letters re- 
ceived. Unless that is done on a 
centralized and company-wide 
basis, no one knows how many 
complaints there are or what their 
character is. 

Changes in the volume and sub- 
ject matter of complaints over a 
period of time will give you a val- 
uable guide as to where your pro- 
cedures and services need improve- 
ment. Moreover, to help build good 
public relations, you must be sure 
that complaint letters are really 
getting satisfactory answers. 


5. Correspondence 


A great deal of business in all 
fields of endeavor is transacted 
through correspondence. Much of 
a customer’s or prospective buyer’s 
opinion of a company is gained 
from the character of the letters 
he receives. 

When a person writes to a com- 
pany, the matter is very often an 
urgent one. He wants the answers 
to be courteous, simple, and—above 
all—prompt. He may need a num- 
ber of things in a hurry, and he 
does not expect to wait a couple of 
weeks for an answer. He will be 
aggravated if that happens. 

In our company, a system of 
time controls is maintained on all 
correspondence. This shows how 
many letters go into each depart- 
ment every month, how many are 
answered within three days or 
less, how many in five to seven 
days, seven to ten days, and so 
forth. These tabulations indicate 
where delays and bottlenecks are 
occurring. 

This enables the public relations 
people to discuss the questions 
with various operating depart- 
ments before the problems become 
chronic and affect the relationships 
between the firm and its publics. 

We also retain an outside cor- 
respondence consultant, to help us 
humanize and simplify correspond- 
ence. Correspondence specialists 
were brought in to train people in 
better letter-writing. 

They found that nearly two- 
thirds of all the letters being an- 
swered by the company fell into 
repetitive patterns. This made it 
feasible to prepare “Guide Letters” 
in simple, humanized style. The 
company now has more than 2,500 
such letters, covering all its rou- 
tine correspondence needs. 

Guide Letters are not form let- 
ters, however, to be followed word 
for word. They provide simply a 
guide or style to follow. The indi- 
vidual writes his own letter, but 
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his study of the guide letters helps 
him to avoid technical language 
and antique phrases. It leads him 
in the direction of courtesy and 
brevity, and generally sets the tone 
and style of all correspondence, It 
also saves the company money, by 
reducing the time required for dic- 
tation and by minimizing rewrites. 


6. Special Communications 


Some time ago, we learned that 
MONY policyholders felt they did 
not have sufficient contact with the 
company. A typical comment was: 
“They never send me anything but 
bills for my premiums; otherwise, 
I never hear from them.” Today, 
however, we use letters and other 
forms of communication, in an ef- 
fort to bring our policyholders 
closer to the company. 

Much can be done to develop 
closer contacts with organizations 
outside your own company through 
the use of specially designed let- 
ters and other messages. Some 
companies write letters to new cus- 
tomers over the signature of the 
president, thanking them for their 
business. 

Other companies send reports, 
booklets, or bulletins which are de- 
signed to keep the various publics 
posted on new developments of 
possible interest to them. A num- 
ber of companies also write to cus- 
tomers when they complete pay- 
ments for certain purchases. 


7. Technical Language 


Every business tends to de- 
velop a technical jargon of its own 
—a kind of verbal shorthand that 
is very useful in communicating 
with other people in the same 
business. But more than frequent- 
ly, it’s Greek to the public and may 
lead to misunderstanding. 

Unfortunately, it is human na- 
ture for people to mistrust what 
they cannot understand. Therefore, 
I urge you to make a study of 
your letters and other communica- 
tions with your publics and care- 
fully avoid technical jawbreakers. 


8. Printed Forms 


Printed forms are another buga- 
boo for the average person. Too 
often they are written and de- 
signed without regard for the 
people who will have to read and 
understand them. It is not unusual 
for the language of printed forms 
to remain unchanged for a long 
period, because it is easier to re- 
print a form when needed than to 
review it critically. 

A company should have some 
organized procedure for reviewing 





and revising forms. Consideration 
should be given not only to legal 
requirements, but to public rela- 
tions and sales. 

A great deal can be done to 
make forms less complicated. Ap- 
pearance should also be considered, 
and this is more a matter of good 
taste and typography than a mat- 
ter of expense. Good-looking, easy- 
to-read forms are not necessarily 
expensive forms. 


9. Customer Requirements 


In connection with the services 
you perform for customers and 
other publics, have you reviewed 
lately the things you are making 
them do to meet your require- 
ments? Are you sure that all de- 
partments are consistent in their 
requirements? Are you requiring 
your customers to do things which 
are really not necessary? It is im- 
portant to make sure that all the 
requirements are as simple and 
streamlined as you possibly can 
make them. 

At MONY, for example, we once 
found that more than 50 printed 
forms required notarization of sig- 
natures. This requirement was a 
legal custom that had survived 
from an earlier day. It seemed to 
have little, if any, practical value 
to our company—but* it repre- 
sented a great nuisance and ex- 
pense for our policyholders. 

Today, MONY uses no notarized 
forms, We have never lost a dollar, 
nor been involved in a lawsuit 
since that time as a result of the 
lack of notarized signatures. This 
cutting of red tape saved policy- 
holders untold time and annoy- 
ance, as well as notaries’ fees. 


10. Points of Possible Abuse 


In all business operations, there 
are certain activities that are espe- 
cially subject to possible abuse, or 
the development of situations that 
can unwittingly lead to criticism 
or embarrassment. Typical of such 
areas of operations are the pur- 
chasing of supplies and equipment, 
the awarding of advertising and 
other contracts, the hiring of con- 
sultants, and the retention of out- 
side attorneys. 

Instead of waiting for public re- 
lations problems to occur, and then 
trying to solve them, it is much 
more sensible to take a periodic 
look into your company’s relations 
with outside individuals and or- 
ganizations. It helps to avoid situa- 
tions in which apparent favoritism 
or a possible conflict of interests 
might lead to public criticism. 

END 
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By 
Walter Schweisheimer, M.D. 


WHAT 


Makes 
"'Tired”’ 
Executives 


SK the typical businessman how 

he feels, and the chances are 

good he’ll answer, “Tired but 
healthy.” 

If he’s at all like his fellow ex- 
ecutives, he has taken for granted 
that little or nothing can be done 
to relieve his chronic fatigue and 
that little or nothing need be done 
about his health. 

He’s probably dead wrong on 
both assumptions. 

There very likely is something 
that he and his doctor can do to 
keep him quite energetic through 
the business day, and keep him 
from falling asleep in front of the 
television set around 9:00 at night. 

And, apart from his fatigue, 
there probably is something wrong 
with him, anything from a mild 
case of gout to a bad case of cancer. 

The feeling of tiredness can stem 
from purely physical causes, Dr. 
Sidney A. Portis, of the University 
of Illinois medical school, recently 
uncovered an interesting condition. 
With his associates, Dr. Irving H. 
Zitman and Dr. Charles H. Law- 
rence, he made a comparative 


study of 50 executives who con- 
sulted them as patients and a simi- 
lar group of executives who were 
referred to them by corporations. 

Fatigue was the outstanding 
complaint of 60 percent of these 
businessmen. In nearly half of the 
fatigued group, the doctors dis- 
covered a too-rapid disappearance 
of sugar from the blood. 

Those patients suffered from rel- 
ative hypoglycemia, a _ condition 
that at present is the subject of 
intensive clinical studies. When too 
little dextrose (sugar) circulates 
in the blood, the brain does not 
function properly. The person be- 
comes high-strung in addition to 
being oppressed by a sense of dog- 
tiredness, The body itself does not 
maintain its competence. 

Diet and pharmacologic measures 
have been employed to normalize 
the disordered sugar content of the 
blood. Businessmen, like everybody 
else, should have an adequate 
breakfast—perhaps the most im- 
portant meal of the day. Luncheon 
should be well balanced and not 
hurried. 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A BUSINESS MAN'S STOMACH 


9:00 A.M. 10:00 A.M. 
No orders 


in mail 


Dr. Portis found that the sugar- 
short executive grew more irritable 
as the day wore on. By 4:00 or 5:00 
in the afternoon, he would be tired 
and quite restless. A snack between 
breakfast and luncheon and an- 
other in midafternoon are recom- 
mended. A candy bar, hurriedly 
chewed when fatigue is well estab- 
lished, does no immediate good; 
several hours are required before 
its sugar is broken down into 
dextrose. 

Fatigue due to hypoglycemia 
has well-recognized features. As 
a rule it is present on awakening, 
becomes slightly more severe by 
midmorning, temporarily improves 
after luncheon, and is most pro- 
nounced in the middle and late 
afternoon. Practically always 
there is complete relief after a 
heavy evening meal. That is why 
some tired businessmen get a brief 
second wind in the early evening 
before slumping off to slumberland 
in the chair, undisturbed by the 
heavy gun fighting taking place on 
the luminous screen in front of 
them. 

Another cause of late-afternoon 
fatigue is the lack of thyroid 
secretion, One physician in the 
Midwest found this condition occur- 
ring in 15 percent of the top-man- 
agement executives he examined. 
His statistics are confirmed by a 
doctor in California, who feels that 
this lack hampers at leust 10 to 12 
percent of the population, across 
the board. 

Many physicians think insufficient 
thyroid secretion is the most com- 
mon cause of fatigue. Fortunately, 
a doctor can easily cure this condi- 
tion by prescribing the proper 
amount of one of the thyroid sub- 
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Long distance 
call from Boss 


2:00 P.M. 
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want to see ‘48 
books again 


stances. A new test has been re- 
cently developed that rather easily 
evaluates the condition. 

In addition to these physical 
causes of excessive tiredness, there 
can be psychic ones. Dr. Leonard W. 
Parkhurst, medical director of the 
Benjamin Franklin Clinic in Phila- 
delphia, thinks that psychiatric 
examination should be part of every 
checkup of executive health. Why? 
Because a psychiatrist is needed to 
convince many executives that they 
“must be the boss of their jobs, 
not slaves to those jobs.” 

In its examination of more than 
2,000 “tired businessmen,” the 
clinic discovered five common rea- 
sons why an executive gets a feel- 
ing of overtiredness: 

1. He stuffs his business prob- 
lems in his brief case and carries 
them home at night, instead of 
consciously trying to leave them at 
the office where they belong. 

2. He spends more time talking 
than eating at luncheon; what food 
he does take is frequently consumed 
rapidly and in large mouthfuls. 

3. He can’t relax, even on a long 
vacation, because he thinks he is 
indispensable; it is impossible for 
him to delegate authority. 

4. He does not have a day-in, 
day-out hobby, but goes to the 
squash court or golf course spas- 
modically for extravagant exer- 
tions. 

5. He does not know or practice 
moderation in work or at play. 

There are a few tough supermen 
who can take a punishing pace 
without feeling it. But to most of 
us such a strain will produce 
physical and mental stress. This 
latter often takes the form of 
nervous irritation that may be 
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hidden for some time, but eventu- 
ally becomes obvious. It manifests 
itself in quibbling and quarreling 
over trifles, and unnecessary fric- 
tion. 

Rearrangement of business 
duties, distribution of authority to 
subordinates, or some other rela- 
tively small readjustment, may re- 
move the irritation. 

Sometimes it is a question of 
making a major change in personal 
habits. A good example of this was 
given in AMERICAN BUSINESS last 
month: Dr. Frederick W. Der- 
shimer, director of psychiatry, 
medical division, E. I. Du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, reported 
that one of his biggest difficulties 
is getting supervisors to talk things 
over with subordinates whose work 
is below par. He thinks executives 
should be frank with those who 
work for them. 

Dr. Dershimer believes that the 
reluctance to correct and criticize 
subordinates is a major cause of 
irritation and resultant fatigue. He 
has found that the productivity of 
a whole department may drop off 
sharply because the boss is irrita- 
ble. Treating the boss’s malady may 
bring relief—and increased produc- 
tion—to an entire department. 

Many “tired businessmen” either 
cannot sleep or do not recognize 
the recuperative value of sleep, 
even thinking it is a waste of time 
to sleep. Others cannot slow down 
their pace, their minds cannot relax 
sufficiently to fall asleep. 

Professor Josephine L. Rathbone 
of Columbia University has some 
hints to help businessmen induce 
sleep: 

1. Prepare for sleep by cutting 
down on the intensity of thinking 
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for about 30 minutes before retir- 
ing. You cannot leave your work, 
or a heated discussion, then tear 
off your clothes, bounce into bed 
and fall immediately into deep 
slumber. 

2. Take a leisurely bath, brush 
your teeth, comb your hair, and 
prepare your clothes for the next 
morning. 

3. If you like to read in bed, 
choose nonfiction—and make it a 
difficult book that will bore your 
mind into unconditional surrender. 

4. By getting into bed an hour 
before your usual time for retire- 
ment, you will find yourself build- 
ing up a reserve of sleep. 

A most remarkable thing is the 
strong influence of chronic consti- 
pation. Poisons from _ stagnant 
bowel contents are steadily being 
absorbed into the blood stream, 
where they produce insomnia by 
night and fatigue by day. 


Sicker Than You Think 


Just as there is something you 
can do about fatigue, there proba- 
bly is something you ought to do 
about your health. Chances are, it 
isn’t anywhere near as good as you 
think it is. 

Not all diseases have symptoms 
that are recognizable to the indi- 
vidual, such as pain. Indeed, some 
quite serious and even deadly 
diseases have no symptoms at all! 


In his book, Danger Signals, Dr. ° 


Walter C. Alvarez cleverly points 
out that it is not what hurts or 
swells that poses the most insidious 
threat to life and health. 

Dr. Charles Edward Thompson, 
a Chicago physician who has ex- 
amined thousands of executives and 
made extensive researches into 
their health patterns, reports that 
no less than 12 men have come into 
his office who are actively going 
through a coronary thrombosis! 
“These men had what they con- 
sidered to be indigestion a few days 
earlier and had become tired and 
a little short of breath. But, so they 
felt, it was not enough to keep them 
from their work or activities.” 

Dr. Thompson has analyzed the 
reports of physical examinations 
he gave to 500 officials of business 
and industrial firms in the Chicago 
area. The majority thought they 
at least were in good health. Here 
is what Dr. Thompson and his staff 
found: 

1. Only 8 percent had no signi- 
ficant disease. 

2. About 56 percent had undis- 
covered diseases that were affect- 
ing their general health. 
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3. Over one-third had some form 
of blood or vascular disease, includ- 
ing heart disease. 

4. Over 20 percent did not know 
they had a disease of the heart or 
blood. 

5. Twenty percent had a precur- 
sor to heart disease or an elevation 
of the blood fat. 

6. Ten percent had insufficient 
thyroid gland function. (This find- 
ing, correlated with the elevation 
of blood fat, alerts a physician to a 
case of preventable heart disease.) 

7. Peptic ulcer, commonly 
thought to be a disease of the ex- 
ecutive, occurred in only 6 percent 
of these executives! In only two 
cases was the ulcer discovered 
without symptoms. 

8. Cancer was found in 2 percent 
of the executives. This may seem 
a small figure, but the early dis- 
covery of cancer is extremely im- 
portant. 

9. Potential cancers were found 
in eight individuals. 

Dr. Thompson has _ concluded 
that at least one out of two execu- 
tives has a disease of which he is 
unaware, One company sent its 63 
key executives to the Benjamin 
Franklin Clinic which found four 
out of five to be in need of medical, 
surgical, or psychiatric treatment! 

The remedy for this is obvious: 
Every executive should have regu- 
lar physical examinations. He 
should respond to the oft-repeated 
injuctions about exercise, diet, rest, 
relaxation, drinking, and smoking. 

Executives are watching their 
diets and overweight has become 
less and less a condition of the 
American male. But exercise, rest, 
and the others are not faring so 
well. 

The experience of doctors and 
clinics suggests that it is just about 
impossible to get a significant per- 
centage of a company’s executives 
to voluntarily take physical exami- 
nations once a year. Ironically this 
unwillingness is especially charac- 
teristic of executives in the 35-45 
age group, where preventive medi- 
cine has an especially fertile field. 

A company request to its execu- 
tives that they have an annual 
physical will bring out about 10 
percent. It takes a strong policy, 
directed from the top, to have suc- 
cessful participation of the execu- 
tive group. 

Such examinations should be paid 
for by the company. This is not 
paternalism or another fringe bene- 
fit for executives. It is the only 
way in which to fully protect a 
very costly and valuable asset of 
the company. This policy is fol- 














lowed by about 75 percent of the 
companies with executive-health 
programs, 

A somewhat more delicate ques- 
tion is whether results of the ex- 
amination should be sent to the 
company or be kept confidential. 
Information about personal health 
is generally regarded as quite per- 
sonal, On one hand the executive 
may ask, “Why should the company 
have this information if I prefer 
not to share it?” On the other hand 
the company’s more-or-less-instinc- 
tive reaction is, “We are paying 
for these examinations, so we cer- 
tainly ought to have the results.” 

This is a problem that appears 
more formidable than it actually 
is. As a practical matter, although 
an executive’s health is a practical 
matter and involves his pride, Dr. 
Thompson and other specialists 
have found that nearly all execu- 
tives do confide in their superiors 
and inform their company if the 
examination discloses a health-en- 
dangering disease. 


Deadly Ignorance 


It is no longer true that the only 
way to live long is to have parents 
who live long. Modern medicine has 
brought the biblical blessing of 
longevity to many who otherwise 
would not have enjoyed it. 

But you have to give modern 
medicine—and its agent, a good 
physician—a chance. Good hard 
work won't kill you, it may be even 
good for you, medically and men- 
tally. Ignorance and neglect of 
your health can kill you. 

Only you can prevent that. ENpD 
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INCE you spend more of your 

waking hours at work than you 
do with your family, it would be 
good to understand people, to know 
what makes fellow workers act the 
way they do. 

Your secretary probably has a 
rundown on the various types 
found in your office. She deals with 
more of them than you—at a more 
candid level, too—and most women 
have keen intuition: about people. 
She can peg each type better than 
a handwriting analyst. If you 
peeked into your secretary’s mental 
catalog of co-workers, you’d find 
these common characters and what 
makes them tick: 


The Information Bureau 


For example, Maisie seems like 
a friendly soul; she shows so much 
interest in what goes on. Your 
secretary, however, has classified 
Maisie as the Office Gossip. Sure, 
Maisie always has something to say. 
Just last week, she overtook your 
Gal Friday in the hall and breath- 
lessly whispered that she saw the 
new receptionist having dinner in 
a candle-lit restaurant with a man 
old enough to be her father. 
(Turned out it was her father.) 

Maisie also repeats in detail, 
decorated with her own embroidery, 
tidbits of personal information that 
she picks up like a vacuum cleaner 
collects dust. Your secretary has 
resolved never to discuss with 
Maisie anything more important 
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than the weather or the price of 
eggs. 


The Bird Watcher 


Another office jewel with flaws 
is the old-fashioned Tattletale. You 
may think the office manager 
values her opinion, because you see 
her in his office so often. Susie 
hasn’t been asked for her views— 
she’s a self-appointed stool pigeon. 
She knows who came in five min- 
utes late (but not the reason why), 
and who bungled that letter to 
Jones & Jones. 

Though Susie thinks she is an 
indispensable source of informa- 
tion, her talebearing embarrasses 
the office manager. Acting as every- 
body else’s conscience irritates him 
and infers that he doesn’t know 
what is going on. Susie puts him 
on the spot: He can’t let broken 
rules escape unnoticed, yet he 
doesn’t want to be bothered with 
petty things. 

Regarding the bird watcher, your 
secretary’s slogan is, “Give her 
enough rope and she’ll hang her- 
self.’” Some day, the office manager 
will wonder how come Susie has so 
much time to spend watching 
others. 


The Office Martyr 


Another type the office could get 
along without is the Martyr. Ber- 
tha’s always on the job, rain or 
shine. Usually she arrives early 








and stays late. She hasn’t taken a 
day off in years, no matter how 
badly she felt. This may impress 
the brass, but those at nearby desks 
wish Bertha would stay home and 
keep her cold germs to*herself. 

It wouldn’t be so bad if Bertha 
would suffer in silence. But she 
advertises her faithful slavery to 
one and all. She gives her all to 
her job, because it is the only out- 
let she has. She has no one to love, 
so she squanders her affection on 
office details. 

Bertha feels she does the work 
of two people. She has no time for 
the amenities or office jokes. Con- 
sequently, others leave her alone. 
Her reward will be a gold watch, 
bestowed at a stilted farewell din- 
ner, which she will receive with a 
bewildered air of “What now?” 

Unconsciously, Bertha is begging 
for a pat on the back. Because she 
blows her own horn, the rest stub- 
bornly refuse to give her the rec- 
ognition she craves. 


The Hardy Perennial 


Another difficult person is the 
sturdy soul who started with the 
company as a “one-girl office.” Her 
experience and loyalty are offset 
by her resistance to change and 
new ideas. “We always did it this 
way,” she reminds her co-workers 
twenty times a day. Even Mabel’s 
clothes and appearance are remi- 
niscent of the era of the roll-top 
desk and cuspidor. 
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Happily, your secretary has 
found the silver lining in this cloud. 


No matter what happens, Mabel 


has been through it before. She 
doesn’t panic when a machine goes 
haywire—she knows the repair- 
man’s number. And Mabel serves as 
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unofficial historian, with an amaz- 
ing memory for dates and mile- 
stones. Her stories of the “good 
old days’ provide a fascinating 
background on the company and 
its growth, and new employees 
lean on her for advice. 
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The Gold Brick 


Every office seems to have at 
least one Gold Brick, too. This is 
the employees’ pet peeve. Someone 
once said, “If you think you work 
harder than the average worker, 








you are an average worker.” So the 


girl who apple polishes instead of _. 


polishing off her work is heartily 
disliked. 

If Marjorie is supposed to handle 
part of the work load in one section, 
her deskmates resent it when she 
doesn’t do her share. They wonder 
how long it will be before she is 
found out. 

Your secretary, who gets along 
well with people, may seem sur- 
prisingly unco-operative to Mar- 
jorie. She knows what she is doing: 
Unless Marjorie gets wise to her- 
self, she’ll be the first to go if con- 
ditions tighten up. 


The Office Ornament 


Naturally, the men like to see 
pleasant scenery when they look 
around the office. But so much 
emphasis has been placed on youth 
and beauty, that some girls think 
that’s all that is expected of them. 
This type spends less time at her 
desk than in the ladies’ lounge ar- 
ranging her features. 

Billie looks ‘well put together,” 
which to the male mind indicates 
organizational ability. But her desk 
resembles a dressing table rather 
than a work space. 

She presents such a pretty pic- 
ture that people hesitate to ask 
her to dig into dusty files; and her 
long, shiny nails preclude speedy 
typing. Jealous co-workers wish the 
brass would replace Billie with an 
oil painting; it would serve the 
same purpose—and Save a lot of 
money and.aggravation. 


The Chronic Complainer 


One of the most annoying office 
characters is the Griper. This kind 
complains about everything from 
the food in the company cafeteria 
to the quality of the carbon paper. 
Rosalie gripes about the poor light, 
then wears dark glasses when her 
desk is moved closer to a window. 
Everyone else appreciates the air 
conditioning, but Rosalie wears a 
coat in the office all summer long. 

She yaps that her boss doesn’t 
let her use initiative. If he does 
toss a project in her lap, she moans: 
“What does he think I am—a mira- 
cle worker?” When the company 
tiberalized its policy to give three- 
week vacations, her reaction was: 
“For Pete’s sake, who can afford to 
take such a long vacation!” 


Back to Normal 


Since Rosalie never will be con- 
tent, your secretary gives her what 
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she wants most—a sympathetic ear. 

If such problem-workers popu- 
late your office, you may wonder 
what the rest expect you to do: 
Fire the lot and start over? Their 
replacements might be worse. As 
long as the work gets out, most 
executives overlook the foibles of 
human nature. Anyone whose ac- 
tions cause real trouble, of course, 
may get the pink slip. 





It has been said that one sign of 
emotional maturity is the ability 
to accept people as they are. You 
can cope with any personality if 
you understand the person’s back- 
ground and motivations. 

After all, if these office charac- 
ters were banished from the scene, 
what would the normal employees 
talk about during the coffee break? 

END 








The General Administrator 


When he speaks to another man who understands all 
things, there will be similar understandings in their minds. 
When he speaks with the multitude, he examines their 
appearance and acts in accordance with their nature. 
Although his illumination embraces all law, he does not 
use it fo overtop men. Although his intelligence is resource- 
ful, he does not use it to go ahead of men. Good words 
proceed from his mouth, but stop where they are sufficient. 
He passes and does not press the vulgarity and mistakes 
of others. He describes what others have in mind. He aids 
the capacities of others. He does not so use his facts as 
to offend others who are incapable. He does not speak so 
as to exemplify that in which he excels. Whether he speaks 
directly or indirectly, he has nothing to fear. He will gather 
the beautiful sounds of the insects, and praise the accidental 
attainments of the foolish man. There is propriety in what 
he takes and gives. He is proper in going and staying. 
When others are at the height of their anger, he will freely 
apologize. When he wins a debate, he will not be arrogant 
because of his victory. His mind is balanced, and his 
determination is instructive, without reproofs or negations. 
It aims only at the attainment of Tao. With a man like this, 
one can discuss the warp of the universe, and the law of 
things. 

—From the Jen wu chih of Liv Shao, circa 240 A.D. in J. K. Shryock 


(translator), The Study of Human Abilities (American Oriental Society, 
1937), pp. 117-18. (Out of print.) 
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THE CONCERN: The Noxzema Chemi- 
cal Company of Canada Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont. 


THE PROBLEM: Dealer shipments and 
invoices were being handled slowly, 
and dealer's demands for better serv- 
ice and invoicing required a com- 


plete overhauling of Noxzema's or- 


der-invoicing system. 


THE ANSWER: Elimination of dupli- 
cate writings, a ‘‘no posting’ system 
of accounts receivables, pretyped 
shipping labels and bills of lading 
gave a one-typing system for *‘same- 
day handling.’ How the system op- 
erates is portrayed graphically in the 
illustration on pages 24 and 25. 


S one of Canada’s largest chem- 
ical concerns, Noxzema sells 
its products to dealers across 
Canada. Because its products are 
stable and its dealer relationships 
stable and numerous because of 
Noxzema’s quality and service, the 
company maintains prepunched 
tabulating cards for each dealer, 
product, shipment routing, and so 
forth. An IBM Cardatype account- 
ing machine was installed to make 
the completion of invoices in par- 
ticular a one-typing operation. Pre- 
punched tabulating cards provide 
most of the input, with the Carda- 
type machine typing, extending, 
and totaling invoices. An IBM 
Card Puncher is hooked up with 
the Cardatype to produce punched 
cards for analysis uses. 
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By 
Ernst Harpur 


Orders are received at Toronto 
via telephone or mail from dealers 
and company salesmen, calling for 
immediate or future shipments. If 
the order is a “future,” the order- 
invoice set is written as soon as re- 
ceived, but the form set and by- 
product cards are held until the 
required shipping date. To distin- 
guish “futures,” a separate in- 
voice-numbering system is used to 
denote such orders; in this way, 
invoicing is completed daily. All 
incoming orders are checked for 
credit and entered on a Daily Or- 
der Check List. 

Numbers are assigned to orders 
from the Daily Order Check List 
and all lists are checked periodi- 
cally to assure that no order has 
been ‘held up or misplaced. After 
credit check and order number as- 
signment, the orders are then for- 
warded to the billing department. 


Order Billing 


In the billing department, a 
nine-part “Formaliner’ order-in- 
voice is prepared on the Carda- 
type. Prepunched cards are used to 
insert the following information: 

1. SOLD To: Customer data, 

terms, salesman. 

2. SHip To: If different from 

“sold to” data. 

3. SHIP viA: Showing name of 

carrier. 

4. Propuct: One product card 

for each line of the invoice. 





AW’ Deine 


This card contains descrip- 
tion, unit price, and so forth. 
5. ToTaL: Instruction card to 
Cardatype to total invoice, 
show discounts, and so forth. 


In the majority of orders, the 
only information that need be en- 
tered manually by the operator is 
the quantity ordered. This is en- 
tered on the numeric keyboard; 
the machine then prints the quan- 
tity, does the calculations, and 
prints the total on the invoice. 
Where the customer indicates his 
own order number it, too, is en- 
tered manually by the operator. 
All data is typed onto the nine- 
part set, consisting of: 

Part 1. Customer’s Invoice 

Part 2. Sales Control Copy 

Part 3. Accounts Receivable 

Ledger 

Numerical File Copy 

Salesman’s Invoice 

Acknowledgment 

Part 6. Customer’s Invoice- 
Duplicate 

Part 7. Bill of Lading 

Part 8. Bill of Lading 

Part 9. Shipping Order 


aay 


Part 
Part 


ul 


The last three parts of the form 
are stapled together and handled 
as a set when separated from the 
preceding six parts. 

After a group of order-invoices 
have been completed, the Carda- 
type operator inserts a three-part 
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Order 
Dealers 


written order, 


Order 


Telephone 
order, 


Order 


Salesman's 
order. 


Order 


Order Check 
List 


Orders listed 
and a control 
number 


assigned, 


Input Input 


Variable Constant 
information information 
from order. from prepunched 


tabulating cards, 


Order 
Output 
Punched tabulating 
cards are produced 
as a by-product of 
typing the order-invoice, 
Output 
Order 


Incoming orders 
are scanned for 
credit approval, 


A 9 part Moore Formaliner Order- 
Invoice is prepared on an IBM 
Cardatype from the original order 
and from the prepunched cards 
which automatically types all 
the constant data, 


® ORDER - INVOICE - 9 Part Moore Formaliner Form 


Part 1 - Customer's Invoice 
Part 2 - Sales Control Copy 


Part 3 - Accounts Receivable Ledger Copy 


Part 4 - Numerical File Copy 


Part 5 - Salesman's Invoice Acknowledgment 
Part 6 - Customer's Invoice (Duplicate) 

Part 7 ~ Bill of Lading 
Part 8 - Bill of Lading 
Part 9 - Shipping Order 


® SHIPPING LABELS - 3 Part Moore Formaliner Form 
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3 part 
Formaliner 
Labels are 
prepared 
on the 
Cardatype 
from master 
cards, 


} 


Shipping labs 
are affixed to 
the cartons, 


When the s 1ipme:t 
is made Pat 9 is 
returned to the of: ice 


Carrier's copy | 
the bill of lading, 


Shipper's copy of 
the bill of lading 
filed numerically. 
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ig labs 


ixed to 
tons, 


e s.iipmet 
Pact 9 is 
to the of: ice, 


copy j 
f lading 


yy of 
ding 
cally. 


Parts 1 - 6 are 
held in an orders 
in process file 
until the shipment 
is made, 


Salesman's 
copy of 
invoice, 


After Part 9 has 

been received 

the invoice is 
released and the 
parts are distributed, 


Order 
Part 2 is filed in 
the dealer file 
together with the 
original order and 
other related papers, 
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Two copies of 
the invoice are 
mailed to the 
dealer, 


Part 4 filed 
numerically 
in a post 
binder as 
office audit 
file, 


Part 3 filed alphabetically 
as accounts receivable 
ledger, Partial payments 
are posted to this copy. 


Sales 
Analysis 


The by-product punched 
cards are used to prepare 
a variety of sales reports 
on an IBM Electric 
Accounting Machine, 


When account is paid ORDER PROCESSING 


in full, part 3 is filed 


in a paid invoice file, FLOWCHART 
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set of labels, and the “SOLD TO” or 


“SHIP TO” prepunched cards sup-_ 


ply the address. The three parts 
forming the shipping set (Parts 7, 
8, and 9) are forwarded with the 
shipping labels to the warehouse. 
The remaining six parts are held 
in a continuous strip in an “orders 
in process”’ file. 


Shipping and Invoicing 

The shipping set is used by the 
warehouse for assembling, pack- 
ing, and labeling. Note the carbon 
stripping which deletes certain 
data from the shipping parts. The 
shipment is summarized according 
to the proper tariff classifications, 
and entered at the bottom of the 
bill of lading. The bill of lading, it 
should be noted, is designed to be 
used for all shipments by any car- 
rier. Part 7, the original bill of 
lading, is signed by the carrier and 
filed numerically in the shipping 
department. Part 8, the duplicate 
bill of lading, is taken by the car- 
rier. Part 9, the shipping order, is 
initialed by the shipper and re- 
turned to the office as notification 
that shipment has been made. 

When Part 9 is received by the 
office, invoice sets (Parts 1 through 
6) are removed from the “order in 
process”’ file, detached, carbons re- 
moved, and parts _ distributed 
thus: 


Part 1. To customer, with Part 6. 


Part 2. Filed with original order 
and related data. 

Part 3. Filed alphabetically in a 
ledger file. This eliminates 
detailed posting to the ac- 
counts receivable ledger, 
as file automatically be- 
comes ledger. When _ in- 
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voice is paid, Part 3 is 
stamped ‘paid’ and filed 
in alphabetical paid file. 

Part 4. Filed numerically in a 
post binder and used as a 
control on accounts re- 
ceivable file. It is also 
basis for summary posting 
to accounts receivable-con- 
trol account in general 
ledger. All numbers must 
be accounted for in this 
audit record. 

Part 5. The Salesman’s acknowl- 
edgment that the order is 
shipped, and so forth. 


Part 6. To customer, with Part 1. 


By-product cards are prepared 
during the processing of the order- 
invoicing set on the Cardatype, 
through the cable-connected card 
punch. These cards containing sta- 
tistics on customer codes, dates, 
quantities, products sold, and so 
forth, are processed through elec- 
tric accounting machines to give a 
variety of sales analysis state- 
ments for management use. 


Advantages of the System 


Customers are now offered 
same-day shipments, due to the 
speed with which orders are proc- 
essed and the greater capacity for 
processing afforded by automation 
of the system. At the same time, 
since orders are processed prior to 
shipment, they can be scheduled 
for invoice release on date of ship- 
ment, thus giving customers in- 
voices and shipping data earlier. 

The use of prepunched cards 
with all sales detail thereon has 


resulted in an unexpected advan- 
tage: This permits easier training 
of billing department personnel, 
and results in greater accuracy. 
Another plus feature is that all 
forms and records necessary to 
process an order are integrated 
and automated from one typing. 

The unit accounting “no post- 
ing” system of accounts receivable 
records is faster and more accurate 
than the detailed ledger posting. 

Same-day invoicing, the concern 
found, speeds up collections. The 
specially designed bill of lading 
and express merchandise receipt in 
the form set can be used for all 
shipments by any carrier. Pre- 
typed shipping labels and bills of 
lading eliminate clerical bottle- 
necks in shipping department, re- 
sulting in faster shipments. 

The advantage of all sales in- 
formation being on the punched 
cards enables sales data to be 
available to management daily for 
current operating decisions. 
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Three thousand four hundred and fifty advertiser, 
agency and publisher members of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations have a voice in establishing and maintain- 
ing the standards responsible for the recognition of this 
emblem as the Hallmark of Circulation Value. It repre- 
sents the standard of value that these buyers and alias 
of advertising space have jointly established as measure- 
ment for the circulation of 
printed media. 

The basis for arriving at the 
advertising value of a publica- 
tion is the Bureau’s single defi- 
nition of net paid circulation. 
With this as the standard, the 
circulation records of A.B.C. 

blisher members are audited 

y experienced circulation audi- 
tors. As specified in the Bureau’s 
Bylaws, A.B.C. auditors have 
“access to all books and records.” 

Subscription and renewal 
orders, payments from subscrib- 
ers, paper purchases, postal 
receipts, arrears are among the 


with specialized 
advertising appeals, 
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SEND THE RIGHT MESSAGE 
TO THE RIGHT PEOPLE 


Paid subscriptions and renewals, as | 
defined by A.B.C. standards, indi- |7 
cate an audience that hasresponded | 
to a publication’s editorial 
appeal. With the interests 
of readers thus identified, it 
becomes possible to reach 
specialized groups effectively 


publisher’s circulation records that are painstakingly 
checked by auditors and the resulting data are con- 
densed and published in A.B.C. Reports. 

Experienced space buyers use the audited information 
in A.B.C. Reports as a factual basis for their decisions 
in evaluating, comparing and selecting media. The 
FACTS in A.B.C. Reports for business publications 
include: * How much paid circulation 
¢ How much unpaid distribution ¢ 
Occupational or business breakdown 
of subscribers * Where they are located 
* How much subscribers pay « Whether 
or not premiums are used * How many 
subscribers in arrears ¢ What percent- 
age of subscribers renew. 

This publication is a 
member of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations and is proud 
to display the Hallmark of 
Circulation Value as the 
emblem of our cooperation 


cr 5 ne yt with advertisers. Ask for a 
0 .\ copy of our A.B.C. Report 

at ee S| and then study it. 

at EL GL 
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A salesman’s life is rugged enough without any unnecessary lumps 
or bumps. Ironically enough, many of the very executives who hand 
out this sort of treatment to salesmen who call on them become 
particularly incensed and outraged when their own salesmen report 
similar treatment. Where such a problem exists it can only be cured, 
on the executive level, by edict or example or both. 


This allegorical story ought to stimulate business courtesy, to visiting 


salesmen and everybody. 


NCE upon a time in a far-off 
land there dwelt a _ certain 
Pasha who ruled his domain in no 
uncertain manner. Within his pal- 
ace there was much dancing and 
merriment for members of the 
court and royal visitors; but of 
food for the people, there was little. 
Beggars were driven away so as not 
to upset his digestion, while mer- 
chants, poor devils, they fared even 
less well. 
Unless he particularly desired a 
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special jewel, choice viand, or rich 
brocade (for which he drove a hard 
bargain), the ruler gave short 
shrift to all traders. Many years 
earlier, when he had been a fledg- 
ling Pasha, he had spent much time 
bargaining with merchants and had 
learned a great deal from them, in 
addition to acquiring needed goods. 
It was true that a certain percent- 
age of the traders wasted his time 
with idle gossip or in running down 
the wares of their competitors; but, 


. = 
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By 
William R. Graydon 


in the main, he profited from these 
visits. 

After a time, however, as he 
grew in power, the ruler became 
just “‘too busy” to see any of them 
and, more recently, accorded them 
naught but his ill-concealed con- 
tempt. 

“Scurvy peddlers,” he snapped 
scornfully. “Send them packing or 
clap them in chains. Infidel dogs 
. .. these merchants.” 

Quite naturally, the Pasha’s 
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underlings took their cue from their 
leader and treated the traders with 
even greater brusqueness. Instead 
of inspecting the merchandise or 
giving a courteous hearing to any 
but those who offered them bribes, 
they exhibited open contempt. As 
was the case with their master, 
they ignored messages, broke ap- 
pointments, and found themselves 
in conference so frequently (usually 
with a jug of wine, bunch of grapes, 
and thou—if “thou”’ happened to be 
a supple dancing girl) that it be- 
came quite impossible to see them. 

In turn, the gatekeepers adopted 
an even surlier attitude. Merchants 
were allowed to cool their heels all 
day, then shoved into the night 
without a hearing. The few who 
dared to protest were taken to the 
chopping block. Their heads were 
displayed from the top of the mina- 
ret as a warning to other traders. 
As a result, only the boldest per- 
sisted in their efforts to sell their 
wares. 

Now it happened one day that an 
emissary of the Grand Sultan 
mingled with a caravan before the 
palace gates. When horses, camels, 
drovers, and traders were at last 
admitted to the outer courtyard for 
inspection (and shakedown, if pos- 
sible), the Sultan’s minister an- 
nounced himself. But the guards, 
who prided themselves on their 
ability to see through the disguises 


and stratagems of wily tradesmen, . 


hustled him to the great gate. 

After telling him what would 
happen to him if he was ever again 
found in the vicinity, they took his 
horse and most of his garments, 
then shoved him rudely out into 
the desert. 

Later, when it was discovered 
that a great indignity had been 
done to the Sultan’s emissary, the 
Pasha fell into a fit of trembling 
and fear. With grapes uneaten and 
wine undrunk, the ashen-faced 
ruler called for the heads of the 
palace guards (the usual proce- 
dure) and ordered them hung from 
the walls. Several princely under- 
lings (including the director-of- 
purchase and a vice-president or 
two) who fell under the leader’s 
gaze also encountered the same 
fate. 

Desiring to placate the Sultan 
with costly gifts, the Pasha went 
personally into the courtyard to 
look over the wares of the mer- 
chants, But, alas, the infidel dogs 
were gone. The desperate Pasha 
sent messengers into all parts of 
the realm, beseeching the mer- 
chants to bring him their wares. 


But the cautious peddlers refrained. 
Some feared it was merely a trick; 
as for the others, they didn’t much 
care. 

When the Grand Sultan arrived, 
the Pasha had little to offer him 
but a sickly smile. The Sultan 
issued a sharp command, drawing 
a finger across his throat. The 
Pasha kept that appointment. In 
fact, if you happen that way, you 
may spy his head, along with those 
of his underling s—department 
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heads, gruff guardians of the inner 
sanctum, once-surly gatekeepers, 
the entire staff of the purchasing 
department. 

The merchants of that distant 
land? Doing just fine, thank you. 
The new ruler is never “too busy” 
to accord them ordinary courtesy 
(the same goes for his entire staff) ; 
and the “scurvy peddlers,” who 
enjoy being treated as humans once 
more, are eager to serve and help 
him. END 
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LEADING manufacturer of 
mattresses and bed ensembles 
for 78 years, Sealy, Incorporated, 
attributes its success to industrial 
know-how in producing high-qual- 
ity products at competitive prices. 
Aside from quality, one of the 
chief reasons for Sealy’s success is 
our ability to provide on-the-spot 
customer service on any given 
sales order or production unit, re- 
gardless of size. 

This service feature is extremely 
important because our combination 
sales office and plant, one of 28 
U. S. branches, is a regional opera- 
tion which competes in a small, 
but extremely concentrated area 
—metropolitan New York City— 
where our customers total 2,500 
retail stores. These 2,500 cus- 
tomers range from large depart- 
ment stores to one-man operations, 
each having its own _ peculiar 
problems. 

They are as near to us as their 
telephones and, as in most cases 
where time is a factor, conduct the 
bulk of their business transactions 
through this instrument. Rush re- 
quests of order additions or cancel- 
lations, special units, and advance 
shipment dates require maximum 
and instantaneous co-ordination of 
all sales and production depart- 
ments. 

We found that the only way to 
achieve this co-ordination was the 
development of an effective, inde- 
pendent internal-communications 
system, 

About five years ago, we con- 
ducted a plant communications 
survey, and found that our con- 
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Order Action 
(Through a Cloud) at 


By 

Eugene Kligman 
Vice-President 
Sealy, Inc. 


ventional public telephone system 
which we had equipped for inter- 
com was not servicing our needs. 
At certain times of the day, during 
peak telephone hours, the switch- 
board operator could not adequate- 
ly handle the volume of incoming 
calls. 

When internal lines for inter- 
com were in use, too many incom- 
ing calls were being held at the 
switchboard, or callers were in- 
formed their party would call back 
later. This resulted in less-efficient 
customer service and higher tele- 
phone bills for our company. 

The obvious solution was to in- 
stall an independent intercom sys- 
tem which freed the switchboard 
and employee telephones to re- 
ceive a greater volume of incoming 
calls. Our first intercom system 
was an electronic or voice-paging 
type. It consisted of two master 
stations, which could transmit 
voice messages to 10 remote loud- 
speakers located in various offices 
and departments throughout the 
building. Each person using the re- 
mote speaker could reply to the 
master station by pressing a talk 
button on the box. 

About a year and a half ago, it 
was decided to expand our office 
and plant facilities by 50 percent, 
or an additional 22,000 square feet. 
Before expanding our old intercom 
system, we decided to conduct an- 
other communications survey. 

The survey revealed that ap- 
proximately 350 incoming calls a 
day required internal action from 
nine different company depart- 
ments. In expediting a customer 





request, each department would, in 
most cases, have to check out cer- 
tain other company operations 
with other departments. 

It was determined that the old 
voice-box intercom system which 
we were using was not suitable for 
three reasons: 


1. It provided only one line of 
communication. Two master sta- 
tions could send and receive mes- 
sages from any of 10 remote sta- 
tions located in various parts of 
the building. But the remote sta- 
tions could not communicate with 
each other. 


2. A conversation with a person 
at a remote station could be heard 
by all other employees in the area. 
This prevented confidential matters 
from being discussed, and also 
proved distracting to employees 
not involved in the conversation. 


3. Expanding our old intercom 
system to service an additional 
22,000 square feet of floor space in- 
volved a complicated rearrange- 
ment and extension of our cable 
installation, the cost of which ex- 
ceeded our original investment in 
the system. 


On the basis of these findings, 
we decided to purchase a new in- 
tercom system which would meet 
all three of our requirements. 

After investigating the different 
types of intercom systems avail- 
able and—aside from basic cost— 
evaluating each in terms of per- 
formance, installation cost, and 
flexibility, we finally decided that 
a Tele-Norm PAX automatic dial 
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telephone system would best meet 
our needs. It consists of an auto- 
matic switchboard which services 
27 dial telephones. 

It has met our needs in this 
way: 


Performance: By use of the 
“second phone,” any member of 
one department is now immediate- 


ly connected with any employee of . 


any other department, since the 
system is all-master, and one 
phone can dial any other. 

Each call is absolutely private. 
When one person dials another, a 
special switchboard device auto- 
matically “locks” the circuit upon 
connection, preventing any inten- 
tional or accidental eavesdropping 
on the conversation. Elimination 
of an operator further ensures 
privacy. 

The only exception to this rule 
is in the case of our three top ex- 
ecutives, whose phones are special- 
ly equipped with an “executive 
priority”’ button. By pressing this 
button, the executive can cut in on 
any conversation and speak direct- 
ly to both parties at the same time. 
We felt that this was an important 


feature for top management, be- 
cause of their frequent need of 
giving or receiving important in- 
formation quickly. 


Installation: Since each tele- 
phone is connected to the master 
automatic switchboard by only a 
single pair of wires, it was ap- 
proximately 10 times less expen- 
sive to install than if we had ex- 
panded our old voice-box system 
to provide comparable perform- 
ance. 

With installation of the new 
PAX intercom, we reorganized de- 
partmental procedures to conform 
with the efficiency advantages of- 
fered by it. Each department was 
instructed on how best to use the 
intercom to effect the required co- 
ordination which we were seeking. 
Here’is how we are presently using 
our new system in each of the of- 
fice and plant departments. 


External-Internal 
Communications 


Order and Shipping: This de- 
partment handles about 200 out- 































side calls a day, of which approxi- 
mately 20 percent are requests for 
change of sales orders or shipping 
dates. As soon as such a call is re- 
ceived, intercom is used to contact 
production control supervisor to 
ascertain whereabouts of the cus- 
tomer’s order. Next, intercom is 
used to contact plant superintend- 
ent or shipping department to or- 
der necessary changes. 


Production Control Supervisor: 
Receives outside calls to hold or 
change order shipping date, or 
speed up an order on a special 
rush job. When calls of this nature 
are received, he immediately uses 
the intercom to alert the plant 
superintendent. 


Production Section-Service De- 
partment: Contacts retail stores 
for approval of deliveries on rush 
orders. Upon receiving approval, 
intercom is used to notify shipping 
department on time and date. 


Sales and Executive: President 
and vice-president have intercom 
phones equipped with executive 
priority button permitting them to 
cut in on any conversation. This 








Sealy’s comptroller and credit manager, Abraham Eisenberg, can give personnel 
immediate credit clearance for quick shipments when they call on the intercom 


feature was adapted to provide 
speed in obtaining departmental 
information on statements, credits, 
accounts payable and receivable, 
special shipping orders, and so 
forth. 


Credit Department: Upon receiv- 
ing outside call, uses intercom to 
notify shipping and production de- 
partments on release or approval 
of certain orders, or withholding 
of shipments as situation arises. 


Uses of Intercom for Internal 
Communications 


The new PAX intercom system 
has speeded up interdepartmental 
services and internal communica- 
tions in two ways: by eliminating 
unnecessary walking, and by pro- 
viding each employee with instan- 
taneous point-to-point contact 
throughout our organization. 

A special feature of our inter- 
com permits it to be integrated 
with our public address system. If 
one party calls another and the 
latter is away from his desk, the 
caller simply dials a special num- 
ber which automatically connects 
his intercom telephone to the pub- 
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lic address amplifier. The tele- 
phone then functions as a micro- 
phone which pages the desired 
party, notifying him to pick up the 
nearest intercom phone and dial a 
requested number. 

Previously, internal calls were 
made over the outside telephones 
and required services of the 
switchboard operator. If the called 
party was away from his desk, a 
request for paging would have to 
be made to the operator, who was 
the only one to have access to the 
paging system. This procedure al- 
ways brought a third party into 
the conversation, involved a pri- 
ority system on paging requests, 
and tied up switchboard. Now the 
individual is automatically dialed 
and paged, freeing the switch- 
board for servicing more outside 
calls. 


Billing Department: Receives a 
call over the intercom from ship- 
ping department asking for a 
change in or split bill. By the time 
a person from shipping comes for 
revised bill, it is already prepared. 
Waiting is eliminated. 


Purchasing Agent: Uses inter- 
com for two main purposes: (1) 





to check on deliveries with the re- 
ceiving department upon receiv- 
ing an outside call; (2) to check 
with all departments on inventory. 


Service Department: Upon re- 
ceiving a call from a retail store, 
the service department immediate- 
ly contacts the shipping depart- 
ment to pick up item to be re- 
paired. This is done within 24 
hours. Service department will be 
notified of receipt by receiving de- 
partment, and will then make a 
note with repairman to speed up 
work on the item. Normal time of 
receipt and return is between 48 
and 96 hours. Of this time, 48 hours 
are used for pickup and delivery, 
and it usually takes 24 additional 
hours to route item through the re- 
pair department. Service time has 
decreased because the shipping de- 
partment is notified immediately. 
Previously, calls received through 
the busy switchboard had to wait 
for the end of the day for trans- 
mission. 


Production: There are six inter- 
com phones throughout the plant 
area. Department heads use them 
to page or dial stockroom, request- 
ing that certain materials be 
speeded over to the production 
line. They also use the intercom to 
co-ordinate production ‘activity on 
rush orders or special units, be- 
tween different production depart- 
ments—box spring, headboard, 
frame, and mattress. 

There are four departments in- 
volved in co-ordinating assembly 
of this set. Department production 
co-ordination is carried out in this 
way: 

When a production unit—40 bed 
ensembles—is ready, the sewing 
room foreman calls the assembly 
man informing him that the unit 
is coming through. The assembly 
man calls the headboard depart- 
ment for preparation of head- 
boards. He also calls the mattress 
and box spring and frame depart- 
ment heads to make sure that their 
components are also prepared. At 
a given signal, all components are 
sent to packing department and 
there assembled and packed as a 
unit. 


Summary 


By tying together all the vari- 
ous departments at Sealy’s com- 
bination sales office and plant, 
PAX enables them to work as a 
unit to provide its customers with 
better, quicker, and more efficient 
service—and at less cost! END 
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Her trouble is only half over... 








She has come back—recovered from a mental disorder. 


But will the community “take” her back? 


This girl is no longer mentally sick. Her 
illness is over; she is back. But now—ready 
to take her place in the community—the 
question is will there be a place for her? 
A job? A home? A chance to lead a normal, 
useful life again? 

Many patients, discharged from mental 
hospitals, break down again, because they 


find rejection, antagonism, and prejudice 
everywhere they turn. 

Mental health associations are working to 
overcome such prejudice. To provide a warm 
welcome—for all returned mental patients. 
But they cannot accomplish this without 
your help. Don’t fail them. Give to your 
local mental health association. 


Remember—with your help the mentally ill can come back! 
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NEW YORK manufacturer of 


electrical appliances decided - - 


to open a plant in California to 
supply customers in the Southwest. 
Exploring several possible loca- 
tions, his representative inter- 
viewed the manager of the public 
employment service in each town. 

From the interviews, he com- 
piled data on the number and type 
of unemployed, wages, fringe bene- 
fits, turnover experience, and char- 
acteristics of the labor market for 
the area, The company had learned 
from experience that the public 
employment office is the most re- 
liable source of such information. 
The firm’s management in New 
York analyzed the data and (be- 
cause other factors were about 
equal) selected the town which 
seemed to have the most satisfac- 
tory labor supply at the lowest 
prevailing rates. 

Having thus chosen the location 
for the new plant, the firm gave 
the manager of the local employ- 
ment office in the California town 
a complete set of job specifications 
which had been developed for a 
similar plant, and indicated how 
many employees would be needed 
for each job in the new plant. 

Two months before the plant 
was scheduled to open, the public 
employment service began inter- 
viewing and testing candidates. 
The manager of the new plant soon 
had an ample supply of screened, 
pretested applicants from which he 
could choose. His firm thus had ef- 
fectively shifted to the State and 
Federal Governments the major 
cost of recruiting labor. 

In another case, a frozen food 
firm constructed a $1 million plant 
in Minnesota to produce frozen 
meat pies. It forewarned the local 
employment office that it would 
need about 150 workers. Eager to 
help, the employment service re- 
quested a work or process flow 
chart and specifications for entry 
jobs, but the employer had not re- 
duced his manpower needs to writ- 
ing. 

By agreement with the em- 
ployer, an Employment Service job 
analyst went to the plant and in- 
terviewed department heads and 
other key’ personnel. He prepared 
a preliminary staffing schedule, a 
flow chart, and job specifications. 
Two placement interviewers from 
the local employment office then 
made a tour of the plant to study 
the jobs and processes involved. 

By the time the plant was ready 
to open, the plant managers and 
the public employment office 
people all had a good understand- 
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ing of labor requirements, and re- 
cruiting proceeded with a mini- 
mum of lost time and placement 
errors. 


Not every company reports such 
happy experiences with the public 
employment offices. One employer 
complained that when he called 
the employment office for men to 
fill five jobs he was flooded with 
unacceptable candidates, because 
the state service wanted to clear 
out a slew of unemployment com- 
pensation applicants who needed to 
show they were looking for jobs. 


Many firms claim they can do 
better by advertising for appli- 
cants and doing their own screen- 
ing. But more and more employers 
are learning that they can get bet- 
ter employees and reduce their 
personnel overhead by working 
closely with local offices of State 
Employment Services affiliated 
with the United States Employ- 
ment Service. They have learned 
the techniques for making intel- 
ligent use of these facilities which 
are free to businessmen. Some em- 
ployers trust the Employment 
Service to such an extent that they 
delegate to it the responsibility for 
the actual hiring of workers for 
some of their jobs. 

“We wouldn’t think of opening 
a plant in a new spot without con- 
sulting the Government employ- 
ment office in the area,” says an 
official of a multistate concern. 
“And in the nerve-racking weeks of 
getting a new plant running 
smoothly, we have found the em- 
ployment office people helpful in 
dealing with problems of job anal- 
ysis, absenteeism, and turnover.” 


Don't Be Vague 


A public employment office usu- 
ally has experts in the recruiting 
business, but you cannot expect 


good results if you are vague or in- 
accurate in stating your needs. 
You can save time and lessen the 
chance of misunderstanding if you 
are familiar with the Employment 
Service terminology and classifi- 
cation system. 

Any large employer keeps cer- 
tain Government reference books 
within easy reach. Most valuable 
is the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, which identifies about 
22,000 jobs with code numbers, 
and lists about 40,000 different job 
titles—some of which mean differ- 
ent things in different industries. 
Many employers use it in upgrad- 
ing and transfer programs, job and 
wage evaluation, and reconversion 
planning; but it is most useful in 
recruitment and placement of 
workers. 

If you have job titles which dif- 
fer from those in the U.S.E.S. Dic- 
tionary, the employment office will 
need to do a translation when you 
place your order. Matching jobs 
and workers at the employment 
office begins with a card-sorting 
operation. Your order is classified 
with a standard occupational title 
and code number, to speed up the 
location of similarly coded pros- 
pective applicants. 

If the workers you need cannot 
be found in your locality, the 
U.S.E.S. maintains a nationwide 
clearance system to aid in finding 
the manpower you need from other 
areas. As qualified workers are 
located, the Employment Service 
arranges for your recruiter to in- 
terview the applicants at the of- 
fices where they are registered, re- 
fers previously screened applica- 
tions to you by mail, has applicants 
telephone you, or serves as your 
agent in hiring the workers if you 
delegate that responsibility. 
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Employment Testing 


Intelligent recruiting often re- 
quires testing, and employers can 
save by using the Government’s 
free services. For more than a 
quarter of a century, the U.S.E.S. 
has been studying the basic re- 
quirements of particular jobs and 
developing techniques to select the 
workers best qualified to meet job 
requirements. Only the largest em- 
ployers in private industry could 
set up testing facilities equal to 
those which the Government 
makes available without charge in 
about 1,300 of the 1,800 full-time 
local offices. About 1,500 multi- 
state employers regularly request 
test-selected applicants from such 





offices, and thousands of single-° 


plant firms do likewise. 

A Pennsylvania manufacturer of 
electrical products wanted to im- 
prove the quality and quantity of 
production. His records showed a 
wide variation between workers, 
especially for “mounting and grid” 
operations. At the time he hired 
workers for this operation, he had 
no reliable measures of rating 
their prospects for becoming good 
operators. 

The local office brought in a test 
technician from the central office 
of the State Employment Service. 
After careful study of the work at 
the plant, the test technician in- 
stalled at the local office a test 
which hitherto had not been used 
at that location. Hiring then was 
done with the help of tests, and 
“mounting and grid’? has become 
the firm’s most efficient operation. 

The E.S. used two main varieties 
of tests: (1) aptitude tests to 
measure capacities to learn jobs, 
and (2) trade tests to measure oc- 
cupational skills already acquired. 

Besides a general aptitude test 
battery which covers 22 broad 
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fields of work, special aptitude test 
batteries have been developed for 
about 600 occupations. Most of 
these aptitude tests are of the pa- 
per-and-pencil variety, but many 
of them use apparatus to measure 
manual dexterity. If you need 
workers to be trained for jobs 
not covered by these tests, the 
U.S.E.S., with the help of the ap- 
propriate State Employment Serv- 
ice, will, if feasible, develop a set 
of new tests to meet your specific 
needs. 

Some of the trade tests require 
the applicant to produce a sample 
of work, while others only involve 
the use of standard trade ques- 
tions. The latter are phrased in the 
language of experienced workers 
on each kind of job. The questions 
selected in each test were those 
which were more often answered 
correctly by skilled workers than 
by apprentices, helpers, or people 
with only a smattering knowledge 
of the job. 


Little-Known Services 


Although recruitment is the 
main service which most em- 
ployers want from a public em- 
ployment office, many firms are 
finding that the Government men 
and women are ready, able, and 
willing to help on other personnel 
functions. Working year in and 
year out to place workers on jobs 
and to satisfy employers in their 
manpower needs, it is inevitable 
that the people at the public em- 
ployment office become expert in 
certain related lines of work. 

The E.S. will not conduct time- 
and-motion studies or do an indus- 
trial engineering job, but if re- 
quested, it will assist in training 
programs, job analysis, reduction 
of turnover, and setting up effi- 
cient personnel records. 


A printing plant at Yakima, 


QU, Can Aid Employers 


By 
Frank M. Kleiler 


Wash., had trouble deciding 
whether some former employees 
should or should not be rehired. 


It asked the Employment Service 
for advice. The Employment Serv- 
ice found the company’s person- 
nel records were inadequate not 
only for rehire purposes but also 
for promotion and transfer. The 
Government showed the firm how 
to devise some simple records in- 
cluding exit interview check lists, 
which enabled the firm to make a 
systematic evaluation of its em- 
ployees, 

A food preparations firm in New 
York City asked assistance in se- 
lecting key men to supervise criti- 
cal operations. A visit of an E.S. 
man to the plant revealed that the 
newly appointed personnel man- 
ager needed help in planning and 
setting up a functional personnel 
system, The E.S. gave him a set of 
sample records and forms and in- 
structions on how to use them. A 
plant survey was made. A staffing 
schedule and job-analysis plan 
were drawn up. Data was collected 
for job specifications. 

When the staffing schedule was 
analyzed in terms of the tech- 
nological status of the company, it 
was found that the basic factory 
personnel would consist of a large 
group of unskilled laborers, plus a 


small select group of operators to — 


handle responsible situations in- 
volving maintenance and operation 
of expensive and complicated ma- 
chinery. Few “in-between’’ skills 
seemed to be needed. The E.S. man 
pointed out that normal upgrading 
was unlikely because of the big 
gap between the two groups of 
workers. 

Meanwhile, the company had 
been hiring rapidly and carelessly 
under pressure. It had a prepon- 
derance of employees incapable of 
filling the key jobs, and its salaries 
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Guide to U.S.E.S. Publications 


(Items listed below can be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Public Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
at the prices indicated, except those marked with an aster- 
isk (*), which can be obtained free from local offices in U.S.E.S. system.) 





Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
Vol. |. Definition of Titles 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
Vol. Il. Occupational Classi- 
fication & Industry Index 


Volume Job Descriptions 


Worker Trait Requirements for 
4,000 Jobs 


Training and Reference Manual 
for Job Analysis 


Guide for Analyzing Jobs 


*Staffing Schedule and Job 
Analysis Planning Report 


Reference Manual for In-Plant 
Manpower Planning 


Suggestions for Control of 
Turnover and Absenteeism 


Labor Market and Employment 
Security 


*Bimonthly Summary of Labor 
Market Developments in Major 
Areas 


*Industry Manpower Surveys 
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Defines and gives uniform names for approximately 22,000 jobs 
with code numbers. Lists about 40,000 titles alphabetically. 


Presents structure of U.S.E.S. occupational classification. Job titles 
are listed by code and are arranged by major groups, divisions, 
and subdivisions which bring together jobs related by similar 
skills, knowledge, and abilities required. 


Separate volumes for each of 17 major industries describe work 
performed, equipment used, and customary upgrading and transfer 
job relationships. Single copies of most of the individual job 
descriptions in these books sometimes can be obtained free from 
local employment offices. 


Gives estimates of training time, aptitudes, temperaments, inter- 
ests, physical capacities, and working conditions demanded by 
each of 4,000 jobs. 


Presents principles and practices for obtaining information about 
jobs. 


As a companion workbook to be used with the Training and 
Reference Manual, it helps the job analyst determine what the 
worker does, why he does it, how he does it, and the skill involved. 


Describes a method for surveying and recording information about 
distribution of jobs and workers in a plant. 


Supplies employers with instructions and suggestions for prepar- 
ing a job inventory from which labor needs can be determined, a 
procedure to convert plant job titles to a standard classification 
system, a method for inventorying work-force skills, a method for 
filling vacancies by horizontal and vertical transfers, and a method 
for determining the relationship between jobs. 


Explains relationship between the two problems and actions that 
can be taken by employers to compute turnover and absence rates, 
analyze cost of turnover, provide preventive and corrective 
measures. 


A monthly magazine presenting articles and statistics on current 
economic and labor market developments; demand for workers 
by occupations for which local labor supply is inadequate; number 
of workers collecting unemployment insurance in each state; and 
news on labor markets by area, state, region, and industry. 


Presents classifications of 149 major labor market areas in six 
labor supply categories, and outlook for selected areas. 


Issued irregularly, but about once a month; presents analyses of 
manpower developments and outlook in major industries. 





$5.25 
$3.00 
Varies 
from 
$1.00 to 
$3.75 


per 
vol. 


$2.25 


$0.35 


$0.25 


Free 


$0.45 


$0.25 


$3.00 
per 
year 


Free 


Free 
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for the key jobs were too low to 
attract men of proper caliber. As 
the result of these findings, the 
management set a higher salary 
rate for trainees for the key posi- 
tions, and hired the trainees from 
the outside instead of attempting 
to upgrade those hired for com- 
mon labor. 

A breakfast food producer at 
Oakland, Calif., was troubled by 
high turnover among cereal pack- 
ers. Analysis by an E.S. represen- 
tative disclosed that the turnover 
was due mainly to poor selection. 
The employer’s order had merely 
called for unskilled female labor 
to do light work. A job specifica- 
tion was prepared, but no adequate 
tests then existed for this kind of 
work. 

The E.S. gave a general aptitude 
test to 54 cereal packers who had 
held onto their jobs, and found the 
factors which most of them had in 
common. The E.S. then developed 
an aptitude test for cereal packers 
with which it screened applicants 
before referral to such jobs. Turn- 
over declined. 


For Best Results 


To get the best results, an em- 
ployer should maintain a continu- 
ing relationship with the staff of 
the local E.S. office, rather than 
wait until his need for help is des- 
perate. Planning ahead in collabo- 
ration with the E.S. pays off. If 
you can anticipate your needs, you 
have a better chance of avoiding a 
shortage. The local office can keep 
you informed on labor supply and 
demand on a local, state, and na- 
tional basis. 

When you do business at the 
local employment office, you are 
not dealing directly with the Fed- 
eral Government. The local office 
is part of a state-operated system. 
The first state to establish a public 
employment service was Ohio in 
1890, and a few other states de- 
veloped similar systems. 

Recognizing the interstate na- 
ture of many labor-market prob- 
lems, Congress in 1933 under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act established the 
U.S.E.S. to assist in establishing 
and maintaining state services, to 
co-ordinate all such activities, to 
prescribe minimum standards as a 
condition of Federal support, and 
to compile and distribute informa- 
tion. As a consequence, the 
U.S.E.S. guides the states in their 
placement functions, in training 
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staff, and in occupational analysis, 
counseling, testing, and other func- 
tions. 

The Industry Relations Branch 
of the U.S.E.S. in Washington de- 
velops and maintains working re- 
lationships with multistate com- 
panies and national trade associa- 
tions. This branch is intended to 
detect industry-wide manpower 
problems and develop national pro- 
grams to meet special occupational 
and industry needs. 

The hotel and restaurant pro- 
gram began from this branch 
working with the Statler Hotel 
chain to improve the service to the 
hotel and restaurant industry. A 
complete staffing pattern was de- 
veloped, and each occupation was 
analyzed. Analysis showed that 
there were aptitude tests for 23 of 
the occupations. Each local E.S. 
office and local hotel together iden- 
tified occupations in the specific 
hotel in which there was a place- 
ment potential. Master job orders 
were developed for entry occupa- 
tions, and the E.S. offices referred 
only test-selected applicants wher- 
ever tests were available. 

After an E.S. representative ex- 
plained the Statler experience to 
the National Council on Hotel and 
Restaurant Education, a meeting 
of interested agencies was held to 
plan a co-operative program. This, 
in turn, led to a series of local con- 
ferences to plan action which 
would meet the needs of the in- 
dustry. 

Among other developments, the 
E.S. in co-operation with the Culi- 


nary Institute of America devel- 
oped special aptitude tests for the 
selection of potentially qualified 
workers in two of the industry’s 
shortage occupations—cooks and 
bakers. The Industry Relations 
Branch has developed similar pro- 
grams for the machine tool indus- 
try, for certificated air carriers, for 
retail trades, and for others. 


Helpful Table 


If you have a top-notch employ- 
ment manager, he probably is al- 
ready familiar with the U.S.E.S. 
publications and how to use them. 
But if the officials of your firm are 
trying to handle this function on 
a do-it-yourself basis, you would 
be well advised to bone up on the 
U.S.E.S. literature which is avail- 
able. 

The accompanying table identi- 
fies the most valuable publications 
for your office library. For addi- 
tional items, write to the Bureau 
of Employment Security, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington 
25, D. C., and ask for a free book- 
let called “Employment Security 
Publications, Part I—U.S. Employ- 
ment Service’ which lists and de- 
scribes many others. 

About 500 local E.S. offices also 
publish their own labor market 
news letters which outline em- 
ployment trends, labor turnover, 
occupational shortages or sur- 
pluses in the area, and other in- 
formation which will be useful in 
making your employment plans. 

END 





Arizona Hardware Keeps on 


Prices on hardware items fluctuate 
fast and often. With 40,000 cataloged 
itenis, and access to another 40,000 
on a direct-order basis, the need for 
getting price changes into the hands 
of Arizona Hardware salesmen and 
retailers quickly was acute. Making 
constant changes in the loose-leaf 
catalog kept nine people busy in the 
catalog department alone. 

“Recently, we cut the time needed 
to produce new price lists by more 
than half,” reported Eldred Zeek, 
catalog department manager. 
“Whereas it once took us 15 days 
from the time we were notified of a 
price change until we put it into our 
salesmen’s hands, it now takes only 
six days. And we are doing it at less 
cost.” 

By employing Rem-Rand Plasti- 
plates—presensitized plastic plates 
used in_ photo-offset printing— 
changes can be made quickly and 
easily. Price changes and corrections 


Top With Quick Changes 


are made on an old catalog page, 
which is pasted up into a mechanical 
by the artist. After the new page is 
photographed, the negative is ex- 
posed face down on the sensitized 
plate for two minutes under an arc 
light. With this plate, Arizona Hard- 


ware prints three different pages for** 


each catalog change: the retail store’s 
page, with only the retail price; the 
salesman’s page showing the retail 
and dealer prices; and the office page, 
with all three columns of prices for 
use in billing, and so forth. 

“With most methods, we could 
print all these separate pages by 
making three separate plates. But 
with the present method, we need 
only mask the columns we don’t want 
printed with a piece of tape—further 
reducing the cost by one-third. 

“For particularly fast work, we 
use the direct-image Plastiplate. 
Price changes, or whatever, are typed 
directly onto the plate.” 
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Nashville Finds the Cure for ( 


The bus system in Tennessee's capital was about to 
stall because people preferred their own cars. Down- 
town traffic congestion drove shoppers elsewhere and 
merchants complained. Now trend has been reversed 


N Nashville, Tenn., you can buy 

your morning paper after board- 
ing a bus. If, coming home in the 
afternoon, you want to get off and 
pick up some groceries, the bus 
driver will hand you a layover 
“stop-and-shop” ticket. Like a 
transfer, it allows you to complete 
your journey later without having 
to pay a second fare. If you take a 
bus downtown to church on Sun- 
day, you will find the schedule so 
arranged that you get there at 
just the right time. On Palm Sun- 
day, Easter, and Mother’s Day, 
church passengers are carried free. 

If you commute by bus to work, 
you can arrange, for only 5 cents 
extra fare, for a special “Club 
Coach” that will regularly pick 
you up at your own door and leave 
you there again in the evening. 
This particular service is used ex- 
tensively by domestic help who 
work by the day in well-to-do resi- 
dential districts, whose employers 
pay their fares to and from work. 
It is also patronized by business- 
men and women who have learned 
they can save time by not having 
to park their cars downtown. 

Such exceptional conveniences 
as these—and many more—have 
come to mark Nashville Transit 
Company as one of the best run in 
the entire country. These are part 
of a new scheme which has re- 
vitalized Nashville’s bus system, 
providing riders with faster, more 
efficient service—and at the same 
time allowing the bus company to 
make a steady profit. Any city 
with an ailing transportation sys- 
tem might well study the Nashville 
pattern. And how few cities there 
are that haven’t! 

The transit situation in other 
cities marks Nashville as an im- 
portant, trail-blazing exception— 
for there are few cities that don’t 
have transportation problems. Of 
the more than 1,300 rapid-transit 
companies the country over, nearly 
all are in the red or close to it. At 
least 56 have already passed into 


public ownership, 24 of them since 
1950. Almost everywhere the 
struggle is against bankruptcy. On 
all sides you find political dogfights 
over higher fares. 

Surprisingly enough, this is 
nobody’s fault. During World War 
II, transit companies struck it rich. 
Gasoline was rationed, civilian 
auto production stopped. People 
who had never before ridden buses 
became regulars. Money rolled in. 
New buses had to be bought, gar- 
age space enlarged, new drivers 
and office workers employed. 

Then suddenly the war was over. 
Auto production started up again. 
Television arrived to keep millions 
of moviegoers at home. The five- 
day week spread more and more 
widely. Suburban shopping cen- 
ters made many trips to downtown 
stores unnecessary. Secondhand 
cars were cheap and abundant. 
From nearly 23%, billion transit 
passengers in 1945 the number 
dropped to 17%, billion in 1950, 
and to less than 10 billion last 
year. 

At the same time wages, mate- 
rials, and maintenance costs sky- 
rocketed. Buses that cost $10,000 
ten years ago cost $24,000 today. 
Fares had to go up. And did. And 
with each rise in fares, fewer pas- 
sengers rode the bus. 

Total transit profits in 1945 
were nearly a third of a billion 
dollars: $315,260,000 to be exact. 
By 1957, in spite of the billions of 
dollars of invested capital that 
they represented, they were down 
to $51 million—last year they 
shrank to $8.2 million. 

In terms of single companies 
that indigestible total is stagger- 
ing: New York’s Fifth Avenue 
Coach Company, for instance, one 
of the long-time moneymakers of 
the country, dropped from a little 
under $3 million profits in 1957 to 
$28,000 last year. By 1957 the 
Metropolitan Transit Authority in 
Boston showed a loss for the year 
of more than $11 million; in 1958 








the loss increased to nearly $16 
million. 

Nashville, until six years ago, 
was no better off than other cities. 
It has 375,000 population, with an- 
other 50,000 in the suburbs. But 
the Nashville bus company had 
practically died on its wheels. Pas- 
sengers had dropped by 50 percent, 
and the company was running in 
the red. It offered to forfeit its 
franchise from the city and sell its 
old buses. But no other private 
company wanted to take it over. 
Except for municipal ownership, 
with extra costs and losses passed 
along to local citizens in the form of 
higher fares and taxes, there 
seemed no solution. 

Then in 1953 two men got to- 
gether and came up with a novel 
program. The two men were Ben 
West, serving his first term as 
mayor of Nashville; and Carmack 
Cochran, general counsel of the 


Secretary boards bus in front of her 
house, gets off there at day's end 
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City’s Sickly Transit System 


dying transit company. Both men 
knew that cars can be built faster 
than streets to accommodate them, 
that cities already were approach- 
ing the traffic saturation point, and 
that buses and other forms of mass 
transportation would soon become 
increasingly vital to a city’s pros- 
perity. And both were determined 
to avoid municipal ownership. 
Politics, the bane of many city 
transit companies, presented the 
first great obstacle they had to 
surmount. Nashville’s bus fran- 
chise was in the hands of a 21-man 
city council, which passed on 
routes, fares, even stops. And, as 
in many cities, if a councilman 
wanted a bus line routed through 
his ward in a particular way for 
personal, fence-building reasons, 
the rest of the council would back 
him up out of political courtesy. 
West and Cochran decided that 
taking supervision of the bus com- 


Passengers waiting for buses downtown are protected 
from sun and rain by long shelters. To woo riders 


pany away from the council and 
putting it in the hands of an un- 
paid, nonpolitical Transit Authori- 
ty, properly safeguarded, would do 
the trick. The Authority would be 
composed of responsible citizens 
appointed by the mayor. To keep 
the jobs from becoming too burden- 
some for leading businessmen to 
accept, the city would retain a 
$7,500-a-year lawyer with able 
assistants to do the heavy home- 
work. 

After months of persuading and 
pressure the reform administration 
put the plan across, and five ca- 
pable men were appointed to the 
Authority: a millionaire mine 
owner, a Negro publisher, a union 
leader, a druggist, and a bakery 
owner. 

West and Cochran then drew up 
a new agreement that relieved the 
company of an outmoded franchise 
tax and assured it of a “reasonable 
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profit,” which was carefully de- 
fined. If year-end company profits 
come to more than the agreed level, 
the surplus goes into a reserve 
against possible bad years ahead. 
If profits fall consistently below 
that, a carefully planned system of 
fare increases goes into effect. 

During most of the six years 
since the agreement, the bus com- 
pany has made almost exactly the 
allowed profit. Freed from political 
pressures, it has been able to re- 
draw its schedules, cutting out 
millions of unprofitable bus miles 
and making more buses available 
where and when they are really 
needed. It has bought $2.6 million 
worth of new, up-to-the-minute 
buses. The fare within the city 
limits has not gone above 15 cents, 
and the company hopes to keep it 
there. 

The bus company is relieved of 
paying taxes. These used to come 


and speed up all traffic, city reserves lane next to 
curb for buses so they can hustle from stop to stop 








to about $100,000 a year. The city 


used to spend the money on parks. -> 


Then, after the Transit Authority 
took over, and before the tax 
changes could be put through, the 
tax money was spent on bus facili- 
ties: a much needed new terminal, 
company offices, a big new garage 
and servicing accommodations, The 
bus company now rents these ac- 
commodations from the city, pay- 
ing in rent a good part of what was 
formerly paid in taxes. 

The city has co-operated with 
the bus company in many other 
ways. It has built long shelters in 
the center of town for waiting 
passengers. In downtown areas of 
congested traffic, special traffic 
lanes have been marked and re- 
served for buses. This allows them 
to hustle along next to the curb, 
load their passengers safely, and 
scramble away again. Chicago, 
Baltimore, and a number of other 
cities are already trying out this 
improvement, which not only 
speeds up bus travel, but also 
hurries along the rest of the traffic. 

What appealed to me personally, 
even more than these trail-blazing 
changes, were the courtesy and 
consideration of the Nashville bus 
drivers on my recent visit there. 
They made a special effort to start 
and stop smoothly and promptly, 
and at the right place. They waited 
until elderly people were in their 
seats before starting up. They did 
not hog the road against other 
drivers. 

Their whole attitude contrasted 
sharply with what I was accus- 
tomed to in New York, where a 
bystander had once remarked, after 
a driver had unnecessarily slammed 
a door in my face: “You’d think 
they were hired to keep people off.” 

When Carmack Cochran became 
head of the new bus company that 
was to be based on co-operation, he 
had all the drivers, mechanics, and 
other employees come to his office 
in groups of a dozen or so, for a 
personal talk. 

“The sole reason for the existence 
of this company, and for your jobs 
with it,” he told them, “is to serve 
the public. Never forget it. We’re 
here to transport them from one 
place to another, with comfort, 
courtesy, and safety.”” His earnest- 
ness made a deep impression on 
them. “The quickest way to get 
into trouble,” he ended, “is by an 
act of discourtesy—even among 
ourselves.” 

Bringing forward men of high 
ability, already in the organization, 
was another of Cochran’s good 
moves, L. E. Hall, now vice-presi- 
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dent and general manager of the 
corporation, is a former bus driver 
who came to the attention of the 
management when passengers gave 
him so many Christmas presents 
that they blocked the aisle of his 
bus. Randolph Tucker, another re- 
sourceful man of distinction, is 
vice-president and advertising man- 
ager. Together, these three have 
devised many passenger-pleasing 
gimmicks, including easy-to-read 
schedules which are followed to 
the split minute. 

During the summer, kids are 
carried free to spots where public 
swimming lessons and safety in- 
struction are available. Free buses 
can also be had for groups from 
department stores or corporations 
who want to visit one or another 
of the city’s philanthropic agencies, 





and the men there were in deadly 
earnest. 

The record of any driver guilty 
of even a fender-bumping came up 
for analysis, and suggestions as to 
what should be done to make sure 
his driving improved. 

Economy gets as much attention 
as safety. Instead of buses running 
until a breakdown occurs, they get 
a bumper-to-bumper overhaul 
every 3,000 miles. It pays. Since 
1953 there has been a yearly sav- 
ing, in labor and parts, of $350,000. 
Bus breakdowns on the road have 
been cut from 20 a day to 20 a 
month! 

The co-operation of the Nash- 
ville Transit Company and the 
Transit Authority acting for the 
city is paying off splendidly. Tax 
relief and lease agreements save 


System promotes its layover ticket, which lets rider get off bus on way 
home, shop or run other errands, then finish trip without paying second fare 


such as the Salvation Army or Red 
Cross headquarters. A bus and 
expert driver are also available, on 
request, for use by school safety 
classes. 

Last year, during the week of 
the Shrine Circus, 18,000 children 
were carried to it free—many of 
them in a bus transformed into a 
big float labeled “Port of Nash- 
ville.” In all, last year, rides for 
which fares would have amounted 
to $4,700 were given away. 

Even more impressive than these 
courtesies have been the steady 
gains in bus safety and efficient 
operation. Accidents occur perhaps 
one in every 22,000 miles of opera- 
tion, where in 1953 it was one in 
7,500. Twice, the company has re- 
ceived the coveted American 
Transit Association safety awards. 
I could see why, when I attended 
one of the monthly safety meetings, 


the company $90,000 a year. The 
cutting out of wasteful services, 
through the elimination of politics 
and speeding up of bus travel, 
saves another $70,000. Together 
these savings mean, instead of more 
red ink, the yearly profit of about 
$100,000 that the bus company 
contract calls for. 

And passenger revenue is on the 
rise. Last September and October, 
for the first time in 12 years, more 
passengers were carried on Nash- 
ville buses than during those same 
months of the year before. 

“It’s encouraging,” says Cochran, 
“but we've still got a long way to 
go before we turn that gain into a 
steady rise.” 

Whether or not that goal is near 
at hand or still far away, Nashville 
has already performed a national 
service in demonstrating how our 
demoralized city bus lines can come 
back. END 
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MEN AND THEIR METHODS 


the proving ground 


for modern office equipment 





Test Shows Value of Check Automation for Small Banks 


An interesting test was conducted 
recently by the Central National 
Bank in Chicago with a new type of 
check or paper money order. The idea 
was to see if a check perforated to 
show the account number, check 
number, and amount would be ma- 
chine-readable after passing through 
the hands of the payee, the payee’s 
bank, correspondent banks, and the 
clearinghouse. 

Vice-President Alvin J. Vogel said 
the number of mutilated or unusable 
checks that could not be automati- 
cally processed through the Cummins 
Perf-O-Reader during the test period 
amounted to less than one-tenth of 
one percent of the total handling. 


Errors in the original coding of the 
paper checks by perforation were so 
low that they could not be calcu- 
lated as a percentage, whereas key- 
punching errors in the bank’s regular 
punched-card checks normally were 
two-tenths of one percent. 

Mr. Vogel felt that this new sys- 
tem was not a substitute for mag- 
netic ink coding—Central National's 
own checks have already been re- 
designed to accept magnetic ink 
characters. Small banks using the 
perforating equipment, however, will 
enjoy the same advantages of check 
automation that magnetic characters 
will offer to banks with very large 
volumes. 


Reports Prepared in Half the Time—Helps 


“Keep Them Flying” 


According to Bill Hanna, Jr., comp- 
troller for the Aeronautical Chart 
and Information Center at St. Louis, 
Mo., a new electronic computer sys- 
tem has cut report-preparation time 
in half. “These man-hour reports 
cover as many as 7,500 different jobs 
going on here within a two-week 
period, and involve 200 organizational 
elements performing some 120 func- 
tions.” Preparation time on the re- 
ports has been cut from 30 to 15 
days. 

“Rapid processing of this volumi- 
nous data by the Burroughs 220 en- 
ables us to maintain a more accurate 
and up-to-the-minute picture of our 
progress. In addition to helping us 
keep track of the cost of preparing 
the charts, the computer is handling 
our 3,000-man payroll,” added Hanna. 


In the future, the computer system 
will also perform inventory control 
and assist in the reduction of various 
technical computations, thus helping 
ACIC to more effectively accomplish 
its global mission of providing navi- 
gational and planning data to the 
U. S. Air Force. 


Big Volume—Big Saving 


The Texas Highway Department 
saves time and money by operating 
its own reproduction plant, equipped 
with all mechanical short cuts which 
will save engineering-drafting man- 
hours. 

The plant runs accounts for every 
district and division in the Depart- 
ment, and does an average monthly 
“business” of $33,000. It prices its 
services to its “customers” at 30 per- 
cent below commercial costs, because 
the plant is run on a not-for-profit 
basis. 

Preliminary engineering paperwork 

chiefly plans which have been 
drafted in the field and for which 
reams of additional copies are neces- 
sary—was the biggest item of ex- 
pense for the Department last year. 
The charge in the account book was 
$159,055.66. By doing its own work, 
the Department saved 30 percent 
or $47,716.70. 

New reproduction methods con- 
tinually replace the old, and the De- 
partment keeps in touch with these. 
For the not-too-distant future a new 
plant is planned, where the latest au- 
tomation machines for reproduction 
can be installed when the quantity 
of work warrants their purchase. 


Direct Mail Company Gives Better Service, Saves Money, 


With New System 


Poor customer service and high 
costs made FairMail Service, Inc., a 
direct-mail lettershop located in 
Plainfield, N. J., decide to make its 
own offset negatives. So they pur- 
chased a Kenro vertical camera that 
has paid for itself many times over 


Chevrolet Dealer Speeds Repair Orders 


Using a photocopy machine to pre- 
pare customer invoices has speeded 
handling of an average of 1,300 serv- 
ice repair orders monthly for King 
Braeger Chevrolet Co. in Milwaukee, 
Wis. Under the old system, only the 
last copy of the three-copy form con- 
tained a record of the labor per- 
formed. It was passed from mechanic 
to mechanic as work progressed. As 
parts were needed, the parts depart- 
ment clerk had to make entries on 
all three copies of the form. 

When the work was completed, the 
first or original copy which served 
as an invoice had to be filled in with 
a record of labor done. This was 
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time-consuming and subject to fre- 
quent error. The two remaining 
copies were filed, because of ab- 
sence of a labor record on the second 
copy—thus doubling the filing space 
needed. And there was no provision 
for control in the service department. 

Now, the first two copies are kept 
as a control by the service depart- 
ment tower operator while the work 
is in progress. The third copy is now 
a “hard” copy, which is sent to the 
cashier for totaling after labor and 
material costs have been applied. A 
photocopy of this hard copy becomes 
the customer invoice without any 
further work. 


through convenience and production 
economies. 

“Formerly,” said Anne Smith, 
president of FairMail, “we had to de- 
pend upon outside sources to provide 
us with line and halftone negatives 
and plates. This arrangement proved 
embarrassing and costly, both to us 
and to our customers. All too often, 
we found ourselves having to apolo- 
gize to customers for being unable’ * 
to furnish their work on time. More- 
over, we had to stand the consider- 
ably higher expense incurred in con- 
tracting this work outside. 

“With our own litho camera, every- 
thing is immediate, since all work 
involved is done in our own shop. 
Negatives which before cost $1.00 for 
line shots and $2.00 for halftones now 
cost 50 cents and 65 cents respective- 
ly. Making the negatives in our plant 
also prevents confidential copy from 
being exposed to outsiders. And ‘dead 
press’ time is eliminated because copy 
can be reshot immediately.” 
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The Rock Island Railroad has cut 
costs several thousands of dollars a 
month and speeded clerical opera- 
tions by using Copyflex diazo-type 
equipment to duplicate a variety of 
operations reports. Two machines au- 
tomate a job that formerly was done 
manually. Now, copies are prepared 
from the pencil-written originals of 
each report. Formerly, some were 
typed or transcribed in ink, and then 
run off on blueprint machines. 

For example, commodity classifica- 
tion reports that list 269 commodities 
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Rock Island Finds Copying Cuts Costs 


are required in 50-copy lots of three- 
sheet sets. These are now reproduced 
in only five days at a total cost of 
$5.78, or 11% cents a copy. Also, more 
than 300 separate kinds of statistical 
reports and other forms are now pre- 
pared on the Bruning Copyflex direct- 
ly from the handwritten originals. 
Time required to prepare copies and 
get them to the point of use has been 
reduced by two to seven days. 
Savings have been effected in the 
freight claims office as well, where 
loss and damage claim distribution 
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Only FORMSCARD is made without medial waste 


strips — can be written at high speed on any tabu- 


lating machine — separates easily, by hand or on a 
bursting machine. FORMSCARD can be used as part 
of a multiple forms set, and stapled if required. 
This new continuous tab card can be made with 
vouchers of any desired length. It can be printed in 
two colors, front and back, numbered AND PRE- 
PUNCHED! FORMSCARD is the most spectacular 
advance in Continuous Tab Cards, and is already in 





use by many of the world’s leading businesses. Call 
or write today for detailed information and samples. 


Manufacturers of line-hole continuous business forms 


orms inc 


WILLOW GROVE, PA. Phone: Livingston 8-6300 


Sales representatives in principal cities. 


statements are duplicated on the ma- 
chine. 

Rock Island also employs the du- 
plicator as an intermediate step in 
reproducing some 50 kinds of blank 
forms. 


Keeping the Microfilm 
File Intact 


T. H. New, manager of Westing- 
house’s office system and service de- 
partment, has a handy tip for the 
firm that microfilms its engineering 
drawings: 

“With the new microfilm tech- 
niques, we do not need to disturb the 
sequence of the reference file in the 
individual engineering departments. 
We make a contact copy of the 
microfilm in the engineering depart- 
ment’s duplicate file onto a blank 
piece of diazo in a Filmsort Dupli- 
card. 

“The draftsman has the Duplicard 
for reference. Thus, our duplicate file 
in the engineering department is al- 
ways intact, and all drawings are 
available for immediate reference. 
Since the cost of the Duplicard is a 
good deal less than that of a full- 
sized print, we are encouraging other 
office and shop locations to use 
viewers for reference.” 


Beltone Moves to Cut 
Turnover Rate 


“Often the difference between keep- 
ing or losing a good engineer is about 
three hours’ travel time a day,” re- 
marked Robert N. Lesnick, chief 
engineer for Beltone Hearing Aid 
Company. So in March the company 
pulled up its five-year roots on Chi- 
cago’s southwest side, and moved to 
the north side, where most of the 
engineers and scientists live. 


Nostalgia 


Reminiscing as a jet carried him 
back to his Boston home, Walter L. 
Hays, president of the American Fire 
and Casualty Co., got to thinking of 
a 1908 two-passenger Maxwell he had 
driven in his youth. He had just 
bought a similar one for sale in his 
old neighborhood, and he wondered if 
he would feel the same excitement as 
he put his hands on the controls of 
this 50-year-old car. 

For a while, he imagined he would. 
Then, once again, he would want to 
keep up with the times. 

Says Hays, “If we turn our backs 
on all the wonderful modern inven- 
tions and refuse to take advantage 
of them, we will just trail along. If we 
use modern equipment and methods 
and are alert to improvements we 
can make, we can become leaders.” 
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Medium-Priced Duplicator 
Is Easy to Use 
> 


A single-lever control for switch and 
feed is all that is required to operate 
the Roneo “350.” The electrically 
operated machine gives hairline regis- 
tration, constant speed, 20-second 
color change; and reproduces printed 
matter, photographs, and halftones. 
Addo-X, Inc., 300 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 
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Tab Card Holder Simplifies 
Order Handling 
< 


With the advent of electronic billing 
systems came the problem of how to 
protect tabulating cards as they make 
their rounds through packing and 
shipping departments. Here is one 
answer: Beemak tabulating card 
holder. The holders come with three 
types of metal clips to hold them 
securely to tops or sides of shelves, 
or to tote boxes as illustrated. As 
the merchandise is “picked,” pre- 
punched cards are pulled from the 
shelves and kept with goods until 
shipment is ready for packing. Then 
cards are sent to tabulating for use 
in invoicing and inventory upkeep. 
Beemak Plastics, 7424 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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New Paper Gatherer Is 
Quiet, Fast 


An electric collating machine has 
been introduced by Halverson Prod- 
ucts. It requires no tools or adjust- 
ments, and brings together eight 
sheets a second. The finished sets of 
paper are stacked automatically by 
the machine in a crisscross pattern 
for easy stapling, binding, or padding. 
The collator’s quiet operation makes 
it suitable for offices as well as offset 
duplicating centers, advertising de- 
partments, and mailrooms. The unit 
is finished in light green baked enam- 
el, and weighs 300 pounds. Halverson 
Products Co., Inc., 1051 N. Paulina 
St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


Copier a Boon to 
Researchers 
< 


If you’ve ever had to laboriously copy 
material from reference books or 
magazines you'll appreciate the value 
of this new portable copying unit that 
makes copies of tightly bound books. 
The unit weighs only 13 pounds, mak- 
ing it easy to transport anywhere. A 
carrying case is available as an acces- 
sory. After the matrix paper has been 
exposed, it can be activated in any of 
four Verifax Copiers—with a time 
lapse of several days between ex- 
posure and processing, if necessary. 
A special feature of the machine is 
an exposure compensator that tells 
the operator when the unit isn’t get- 
ting the correct amount of voltage 
for a certain exposure, and indicates 
the right exposure to use. Eastman 
Kodak Co., 343 State St., Rochester 
4, N. Y. 
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Computer Operated by 
Tape or Cards 


Here is an automatic writing-com- 
puting machine that can be operated 
by punched paper tape, tabulating 
cards, or both—and that will produce 
an additional tape at the same time! 
The Computyper can also be coupled 
to a key punch, so that tabulating 
cards can be automatically produced. 
The new Model CTS has an additional 
accumulator for more registers, auto- 
matic starting and stopping for input 
of variable entries, and more con- 
venient changing of applications 
through an 826-hole program panel. 
Any number of other electronic ma- 
chines can be attached to create a 
complete data-processing unit, in- 
cluding “slave” Flexowriters, card- 
punching machines, and adding ma- 
chines. Friden, Inc., San Leandro, 
California. 


This Lectern Doubles 
As Sound System 
< 


The ’Lectronic Lectern is a compact, 
well-designed unit that would grace 
any lecture platform. And it has an 
added bonus to offer: By attaching a 
record player or tape recorder to the 
unit, it can be used as a_ public- 
address system. Its miniature TV 
type microphone and _ high-fidelity 
loudspeaker operate equally well 
from a wall outlet or batteries. The 
transistorized amplifier projects 
sound to audiences up to 600. The 
lectern takes little storage space, and 
can be set up for operation in 30 
seconds, making it ideal for firms 
with limited space for sales meetings 
and business conferences. Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Lectern Sales, 
Camden 2, N. J. 
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Sleeves Protect Tab Cards 


If you have been looking for some- 
thing to protect those important tabu- 
lating cards from damage, you might 
consider this vinyl plastic sleeve. 
Several cards slip into one sleeve. 
Forbes Products Corp., 625 S. Good- 
man St., Rochester 20; N. J. 





Direct Positive Paper 
Cuts Time, Cost 


Designed for use with Photostat 
equipment is a new positive paper 
that eliminates the extra step of 
making negatives when reproducing 
positive prints. The paper contains 
a double layer emulsion that requires 
no separate fixing, reducing the time 
required for reproductions up to 50 
percent, Available in three weights— 
card stock, standard, and thin—the 
paper comes in roll lengths of 150, 
350, and 500 feet, and in widths up to 
18 inches. Photostat Corp., Rochester, 
New York. 


Sit-Down Duplicator 
Increases Efficiency 


Your operator will appreciate the 
convenience of Ditto’s model 18D75, 
that allows her to work from a seated 
position with all necessary controls 
within easy reach. She can make 
four, six, 10, 20 additional copies of 
invoices typed on Ditto masters at a 
speed of up to 120 copies a minute— 
considerably less time than it would 
take to duplicate an invoice on a 
standard printed form. A magnetic 
drum blocks out data from shipping 
tickets. Ditto, Inc., 6800 McCormick 
Rd., Chicago 45, Ill. 
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Accounting Machine Adapts 
To Accounting Systems 


Basic simplicity and flexibility of de- 
sign make the new Underwood Ac- 
count-Master especially suited to 
efficient accounting systems in many 
fields, utilizing procedures designed 
to suit the customer’s specific require- 
ments. Special models are available 
for cycle billing; credit union ac- 
counting; rural electric association 
billing; municipal accounting; and 
general accounting for manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and retailers. The 
machine has a 10-key input keyboard, 
full keyboard date, and up to 46 
descriptive characters, as well as 
keyboard program control and an 
auxiliary program control operated 
automatically or manually. The unit 
is designed to harmonize with modern 
office interiors, and has a color 
scheme of gray and driftwood, with 
charcoal keys and a front panel of 
Gulf Stream blue. Underwood Corpo- 
ration, 1 Park Ave., New York 16, 
New York. 
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The literature recommended below 
has been selected by the editors for 
its usefulness to management execu- 
tives. Requests for this 
which is free unless otherwise noted, 


material, 


should be sent directly to the com- 
panies listed. Prompt action is sug- 
gested; supplies of such material are 
usually exhausted within a few 


months. 





FOR THE SMALLER BUSINESS, 
without the volume of work to em- 
ploy large electronic machines eco- 
nomically, the answer to data proc- 
essing is the Keysort system. A new 
booklet, “The Automatic Keysort 
System,” tells how, by notching and 
punching existing records, it is pos- 
sible to mechanically sort out the de- 
sired information. Copies available 
from Royal McBee Corp., Data Proc- 
essing Division, Port Chester, N. Y. 


* * * 


ADVERTISERS WILL BE inter- 
ested in “The 1959 Advertisers Rate 
and Data Guide” that lists rates, cir- 
culation, and closing and issuance 
dates for General, Farm, Industrial, 
Mail Order, and Direct Selling maga- 
zines. Shopping Sections of leading 
national magazines and metropolitan 
newspaper Roto magazines are listed 
with editorial titles and cost of mini- 
mum space units. Available free of 
charge from E. H. Brown Advertising 
Agency, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
6, Illinois. 


* * * 


HOW TECHNICAL PUBLICITY can 
be used to develop a corporate image 
suited to the industrial market is told 
in a new booklet, “How to Become an 
Engineers’ Company.” Besides dis- 
cussing the planning of an integrated 
technical publicity program, the 
booklet gives pointers on generating 
and placing technical publicity mate- 
rial. Request a copy from Harry 
Baum Associates, Suite 303Q, 424 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


* * * 


FINDING KEY EXECUTIVES, a 
problem common to all types of com- 
panies today, is the subject of a new 
brochure. It outlines the pitfalls 
ordinarily encountered when a firm 
“goes outside” to find an executive, 
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and describes the role of executive 
search consultants—telling how each 
search is conducted and how fees are 
determined. A copy of the booklet, 
“The Problem of Finding Key Execu- 
tives,” can be obtained from Thorn- 
dike Deland Associates, 1440 Broad- 
way, New York 18, N. Y. 


* ¥ + 


HOW CAN YOU GET MORE 
THINGS DONE? An interesting 
suggestion has been advanced in the 
form of planning sheets, on which to 
plot your day’s most important tasks. 
These sheets have been assembled 
into a transparent plastic pocket kit, 
along with a monthly summary, so 
your day’s work is constantly visible. 
Thus you can whittle away at the 
big tasks, yet not forget the small 
ones. Sample kits are available from 
Seamon and Co., Inc., 925 Beverly, 
Deerfield, Ill. 


* * * 


ANY BUSINESSMAN will find some 
worthwhile tips in the booklet “How 
to Use Direct Mail to Promote Your 
Business.” Although written primari- 
ly for the small firm, the booklet 
offers hints for all direct-mail users, 
based on Pitney-Bowes’ knowledge of 
mailing methods. Especially helpful 
is the section, “Tips for Getting Bet- 
ter Readership.” Copies can be had 
from Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Walnut and 
Pacific Sts., Stamford, Conn. 


+ * 


A HANDY LIST of employee tests 
for personnel managers is contained 
in the 1959 “Test Catalog” issued by 
The Psychological Corporation. 
Among the tests included are apti- 
tude and ability tests; intelligence 
and special clinical tests; achievement 
and reading tests; and personality, 
interest, and attitude inventories. The 
catalog also gives suggestions for 
educators and personnel managers, 
and other necessary testing informa- 
tion. Available from The Psychologi- 
cal Corporation, 304 E. 45th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


* * * 


DIRECT-MAIL ADVERTISERS will 
find a lot of helpful advice in the 
booklet, “Finding the Buying Power 
Lists for Your Product,” written by 
a man well known in the field of 
direct-mail advertising, David W. 
Margulies. How to choose the right 
area for your mailing, selecting po- 
tential customers, getting the most 
from your own lists, and finding the 
most-profitable outside lists are some 
of the mailing problems discussed. 
Margulies also warns of the need for 
recordkeeping, if you are to profit by 
your experience. This booklet is the 
second in a series on “The Function 
of Mailing Lists in Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising,” all of which are available 
free of charge from Planned Circula- 
tion, 19 W. 44th St., New York 36, 
New York. 





COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 


THE 
COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Interchangeable 








A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that simple! 


mi Th 


* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
¢ Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

¢ Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

¢ All Parts Are Movable and Re-usablie 
* Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Brochure 
with Price Schedule No. AB-8 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 


Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 

are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds 4%” to 

%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
service. 
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FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 








UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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Introduce Your Friends. 


To American Business 
... at NO COST! 


To the Editor: Please send a FREE 
copy of AMERICAN BUSINESS to 
each of my business acquaint- 
ances listed below. 
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NEWBOQKS «executives 


PERSONNEL PRINCIPLES AND 
POLICIES, Second Edition. By Dale 
Yoder. Dr. Yoder needs no introduc- 
tion as a recognized authority in the 
field of industrial relations. In this 
new edition, the author brings his 
widely accepted book up to date, and 
keeps pace with the many and com- 
plex changes which have occurred in 
employment policies, practices, and 
objectives since the first edition was 
published in 1952. 

This truly excellent management 
source book provides a nontechnical 
introduction to leadership in employ- 
ment relationships in our free society. 
Among the outstanding changes in 
this new edition are new chapters on 
management development programs 
and supervisory development, wage 
and salary administration, job evalua- 
tion, auditing the industrial relations 
function, and details about industrial 
relations as a career. 

Up-to-date citations, definitions, 
overviews, and general organization 
points are timely as today’s problems. 

The chapter, “Communications in 
the Work Team,” is noteworthy for 
its concise, yet encompassing coverage 
of the major areas of employee and 
management communications today. 
Pointing out that “Many employers 
assume that jobs will be satisfying 
and employees enthusiastic if man- 
agers can get across to employees an 
understanding of the total mission,” 
the author proceeds to explain today’s 
barriers to good communications. 
Setting objectives for the communi- 
cation function, getting ideas from 
all levels, planned and unplanned 
communications—all are covered. 

The case problems at the end of 
most chapters add practical meaning 
to the text which precedes them. 
This book is adaptable to supervisory 
training as well as being a boon to 
educators and management execu- 
tives alike. Labor leaders, too, will 
find it a source of valid information. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. 599 pp. $9.25. 

E.M.R. 


ON BEING THE BOSS. By Wilbur 
M. McFeely. The author, vice-presi- 
dent and director of industrial rela- 
tions of the Riegel Paper Cerporation, 
draws heavily from his years of ex- 
perience in two large corporations to 
bring into focus the many aspects of 
supervisory management responsi- 
bilities. Text is concise, easy to read, 
and written from a practical stand- 
point as opposed to the heavy-handed 
academic and theoretical books on 





supervision currently flooding the 
market. 

For instance, Chapter Two, ‘The 
Minor League Mind,” only 2% pages 
in length, puts over the point that, 
like some rookie ballplayers in spring 
training, many supervisors really 
prefer to stay in the minors although 
they “proclaim loudly their lofty 
ambitions.” It is easier to be a star 
and you don’t have to work as hard. 

Other chapters, usually including 
good anecdotes, punch home such in- 
formation as how to prepare to be a 
boss, seeking understanding, tips on 
communications, developing adminis- 
trative skills, tones of leadership, and 
ways to develop growth habits. 

Mr. McFeely has managed to un- 
lock the gates to understanding by 
showing how to use the basic funda- 
mentals of human relations without 
having to lie on a couch. A good book 
for executives, supervisors, and 
would-be supervisors. Association 
Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7, 
N. Y. 123 pp. $2.00. R.E.M. 


THE TECHNIQUE FOR PROPER 
GIVING. By Walter J. Held. The past 
few years have seen growing interest 
in the corporate problems connected 
with philanthropy. These are prob- 
lems which individuals do not have; 
nor are they peculiar to large com- 
panies only. With the rate of cor- 
porate giving exceeding $500 million 
annually, and with more and more 
would-be fund-raisers picturing local 
business as the source of all good 
things for the community, many a 
company has discovered that develop- 
ment of consistent programs for giv- 
ing is essential to the preservation of 
good community relations. 

Renewed interest in the subject 
has caused several books to be written 
recently, and at least one comprehen- 
sive survey to be made (Dartnell’s 
How 300 Companies Handle Contri- 
butions). While Mr. Held’s book 
brings to light little that is new in 
the field, it does present—in highly 
readable and unpretentious form—a 
number of interesting accounts of 
ways companies are meeting the 
problem. 

The procedures described include 
just about as many wrong ways as 
right ways, with lively results. Special 
attention is given to the dilemma of 
the field representative or branch 
manager who lives, works, and be- 
comes associated with one community 
while his company’s official concern 
is with another. The difficulty of this 
man’s public relations job is com- 
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pounded when the company turns 
down his request for support of a 
local and well-deserving fund drive. 

Of interest to many readers will be 
the examples the book contains of 
well-phrased turndown letters. Some 
of these will be helpful to the execu- 
tive who wants to get his company 
“off the hook” in an appeal for funds 
without jeopardizing relations with 
the community. This book will make 
good reading for company presidents, 
treasurers, and public relations ex- 
ecutives. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 232 pp. $6.00. c.ni.w. 


BUSINESS ENTERPRISE IN ITS 
SOCIAL SETTING. By Arthur H. 
Cole. In his preface, the author— 
Professor of Business Economics, 
Emeritus, of Harvard University— 
describes this book as an attempt “to 
extend a bridge between history and 
economics.” The book traces the 
development of entrepreneurship in 
the United States, with special refer- 
ence to the interaction between the 
business leader and the economy of 
this Nation. 

In a relatively brief volume, the 
author sketches the evolution of the 
North American entrepreneur, not 
only in business techniques but also 
in his social, educational, and soci- 
ological aspects, especially as con- 
trasted with the business leaders of 
other countries, where professional 
competence seems, in the author’s 
belief, to have matured somewhat less 
rapidly than in the United States. . 

While the book is by no means a 
“popular” presentation, the serious- 
minded executive will find it a worth- 
while contribution to a better under- 
standing of economic development 


and evolution in the Western busi- 
ness world, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 286 pp. $5.50. L.L.L. 


Briefly Noted 


LEGAL PROBLEMS OF INTER- 
NATIONAL TRADE. Edited by Paul 
O. Proehl. Published as “a guidebook 
for lawyers, bankers, and business- 
men in the new era of international 
trade following the opening of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway,” this symposi- 
um analyzes two dozen aspects of 
foreign commerce not generally dealt 
with previously by businessmen in 
their daily work, such as: U. S. for- 
eign trade policy, methods and 
channels of foreign trade, taxation 
and licensing problems, and operat- 
ing U. S. corporate’ enterprises 
abroad. University of Illinois Press, 
Urbana, Ill. 453 pp. $6.50. 


LABOR EDUCATION OUTSIDE 
THE UNIONS. By Alice H. Cook and 
Agnes M. Douty. Here is a review of 
postwar problems in Western Europe 
and the United States as pertain to 
educational programs conducted by 
nonlabor agencies. Comparisons are 
made between workers’ education in 
Europe and this country. The authors 
appraise postwar changes in workers’ 
educational changes and speculate on 
probable future developments in such 
education. New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 148 pp., 
paperbound, $2.00. 


* * . 
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AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


Leading book publisher seeks manuscripts of 
all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly 
and business subjects, etc. New authors wel- 
comed, Send for free booklet AB. Vantage 
Press, 120 W. 31 St.. New York 1. 
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How to 


DEVELOP A BETTER 
PERSONNEL SELECTION 
PROGRAM 


This 8-page report by a pioneer in the 
field—Robert N. McMurry, Ph.D.—plus a 
sample set of 24 personnel forms is yours 
for the asking. Just write on your letter- 
head to 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood, Chicago 40, Ill. 


I'm walking 
on 

















Just had my annual medical check- 
up. (Smart move.) I'm making out 
a check to the American Cancer 
Society, right now—that’s a smart 
move, too. 


Guard your family! 

Fight cancer with 

a checkup and a check! 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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A British View 


The corruption and racketeering in American 
labor unions will be difficult if not impossible to 
cleanse, a British labor economist has concluded 
after studying the problem. In his “Labor Unions 
in America: A British View,” Professor Benjamin 
C. Roberts reports that the lurid phenomenon 
stems from the “corruption that is deeply em- 
bedded in the political and commercial life of 
America.” 

A visiting professor this year at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Princeton, which pub- 
lished his report, Professor Roberts thinks the 
problem is intensified by the rapid growth of 
unions, their increase in power, their enormous 
welfare funds, and the relative importance of the 
AFL-CIO leaders over the internal affairs of mem- 
ber unions. 

The efforts to clean up the unions will not be 
successful, Professor Roberts contends, “unless 
they are supported by comparable efforts among 
employers. If employers continue to offer bribes, 
pay kickbacks, and provide, through intermediar- 
ies, lavish expenditures for the purpose of corrupt- 
ing and suborning union officials, the problem 
will not be solved.” 

Like many who have surveyed the subject, the 
Britisher does not see a fertile field for union 
organizers in white-collar and service employees; 
clerical, technical, professional, and service 
workers. These people are not receptive to union- 
ism, and the unions haven’t recognized that they 
must make concessions to the needs of these 
groups. 


Why They Left 


A large corporation, disturbed that one of its 
key departments was continually losing its best 
men, discovered that the department head had 
given merit raises to but one out of six persons 
over a four-year span. And the increases were 
"way below company average. Promotions within 
the department were given solely on the basis of 
seniority. 

It developed that the department head was a 
tightfisted penny pincher who thought that the 
way to make money for the company was to save 
the company’s money. And he didn’t realize the 
importance of promotions, which—because actions 
speak louder than words—are a shouted statement 
of company personnel policies. 
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Making Conferences Pay 


One of the troubles with company conferences 
is the temptation to wrangle over matters which 
concern only a few of the conferees. The others 
waste time that could be better spent getting on 
with their jobs. Yet conferences and committees 
are an important, if overrated, part of business 
communications. 

It is interesting to learn, therefore, that Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California—just to mention 
one example—is doing something about the con- 
ference problem. It appointed a conference or- 
ganizer—an executive who devotes his full time to 
making conferences pay. As a result, the number 
of committees holding conferences in that com- 
pany has been cut from 200 to 57. Only the board 
of directors or the executive committee is au- 
thorized to make group decisions; every other con- 
ference group reports to an individual executive. 
He alone makes the decision and takes full respon- 
sibility for it. 

We are not advocating doing away with all con- 
ferences. But we do believe that about half of the 
time and money spent on conferences is wasted. 
Perhaps we should take a second look at what our 
conferences cost, what they accomplish, and how 
their cost can be cut in half. 


Out of the Fire 


How well are your records protected against a 
sudden fire? 

One of our neighbors wished it had asked this 
question. The office building with the company’s 
accounts receivable records went up in smoke the 
other night. There should be an approved fire- 
proof safe convenient to users of records. 


Pro-Labor Prejudice 


An executive, filled with the usual conviction 
that he was overworked, asked his doctor to give 
him some tranquilizers. “I’m too jumpy,” he 
complained, “can’t sleep, can’t concentrate.” The 
healer—a physician of the old school—demurred, 
recommending instead some exercise, more relaxa- 
tion, and better-organized work habits. “But I 
haven’t time for all that,” the man protested. 
“What about prescribing some twilight sleep?” 

“That’s for labor,” the doctor laughed, a bit 
derisively. 

“For labor!” snorted the executive. “Haven't 
you got anything for management?” 
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More that’s new 

More that’s profitable 
More reason than ever 
to attend 


1959 NATIONAL 
BUSINESS SHOW | 








The largest and most important show of its kind, this year’s 
National Business Show will be of more value and will offer 
more of interest to business executives than ever before. 


Held as usual in the New York Coliseum, the world’s greatest 
showcase, it will present the products and services of hundreds 
of the most progressive companies serving the business com- 
munity. Owners and executives . . . 150,000 of them. . . will 
attend. Why? Because, under one roof, at one time, they can 
find the answers to many vexing business problems. They will 
learn of the latest in business communication techniques, see 
new reproduction equipment and methods, find new ways to 
improve their business management operations. 


| 


Plan now to attend the 
1959 National Business Show 


. O L | S E U M Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. 


October 19 through 23, 1-10 p.m. daily 


For information, telephone OX ford 7-7142 or write 
National Business Show, 530 Fifth Ave., New York 


















STAYING UP THERE IS A LITTLE TOUGHER 





Success in sales is a shaky perch at best. It takes exceptional grit, 
experience and ability to get there—and more often than not— 
a balancing act to stay there. 

Jam Handy professional sales training service will keep your men 
on top of the job. The right motion pictures, slidefilms and 
other visual aids will dramatize your product advantages and 


market potential. But perhaps even more importantly, well 
conceived services with “savvy” help you stress sound selling 
techniques. We're talking about solid, proven fundamentals— 
the kind that keep competition down in its place. 


Costs wili be realistic for top-flight quality. For full details, get 
in touch with... 


7c AM HANDY Onjangctn 


NOTHING SELLS PRODUCTS AND IDEAS LIKE IDEAS 


MOTION PICTURES © DRAMATIZATIONS ¢ PRESENTATIONS «© VISUALIZATIONS e¢ SLIDEFILMS e¢ TRAINING ASSISTANCE 


CALL NEW YORK, JUdson 2-4060 HOLLYWOOD, Hollywood 3-2321 


DETROIT, TRinity 5-2450 


DAYTON, ENterprise 6289 PITTSBURGH, ZEnith 0143 CHICAGO, STate 2-6757 








